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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


BOOK KX. 


CHAP. I. 


TO WHICH WE WILL PREFIX NO 
PREFACE, 


HE doctor found Amelia 
alone, for Booth was gone 
to walk with his new-re- 
vived acquaintance, Cap- 
| tain Trent, who ſeemed 
ſo pleaſed with the renewal of his in- 
tercourſe with his old brother officer, 
that he had been almoſt continually 
with him from the time of their meet- 
ing at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with 
the purport of her meſſage, as follows: 
© I aſk your pardon, my dear Sir, for 
5 troubling you ſo often with my af- 
© fairs; but I know your extreme rea- 
s dineſs, as well as ability, to aſſiſt 

any one with your advice. The fact 
© is, that my huſband hath been pre- 
s ſented by Colonel James with two 
tickets for a maſquerade, which is to 
de in a day or two; and he inſiſts ſo 
s ſtrongly on my going with him, that 
«1 — do not know how to refuſe, 
s without giving him ſome reaſon; 
and Tam not able to invent any other 
than the true one, which you would 
© not, I am ſure, adviſe me to com- 
Indeed, I had a 


© municate to him, 
# maſt nar 
I was almoſt drawn in inadvertent- 
© ly, by a very ftrange accident, to ac- 
* quaint him with the whole matter.“ 


bhe then related the ſerjeant's dream, 


eſcape the other day; for 


. 


ed it. 

The doctor conſidered a little with 
himſelf, and then ſaid, I am really, 
child, puzzled as well as you about 

this matter. I would by no means 
have you go to the maſquerade; I 
© donot indeed like the diverſion itſelf, 
© as I have heard it deſcribed to me; 
not that I am ſuch a prude ta ſu» 
« ſpe uy woman who goes there 
© of any evil intentions ; but it is a 
c Rey of too looſe and diſorderly a 
« kind for the recreation of a ſober | 
mind. Indeed, you have a ftill 
© ſtronger and more particular objec- 
tion. I will try myſelf to reaſon 
© him out of it. 

© Indeed, it is impoſſible,* anſwered 

ſhe ; and therefore I would not ſet 
© you about it. I never ſaw him more 
ſet on any thing. There is a party, 
«© as they call it, made on the occaſion 
© and he tells me my refuſal will diſ- 
c * all.“ 
© I really do not know what to ad- 
viſe you, cries the doctor: I have 
told you I do not approve theſe di- 
verſions ; but yet, as your huſband 
is ſo _ defirous, I cannot think 
'there will be any harm in going with 
him. However, I will conſider of i 
and do all in my power for you.“ 
Here Mrs. Atkinſon came in, and 
the diſcourſe on this ſubje& ceaſed ; 
but ſoon after Amelia renewed it, ſay- 
ing, there was no occaſion to k 


any thing 2 ſecret from her ter 


ee @ © 


with all the conſequences that attend- S | 


* 

i AME 
y then fell to debating on the ſub» 
jet: but could not come to any re- 
ſolution. But Mrs. "Atkinſon, WhO 
was in an unuſual flow of ſpirits, cried . 
out, Fear nothing, my dear Amelia,” 

* 
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© two women will ſurely be too hard 
I think, 


for one man. 
« exceeds Virgil: 


, Uno dolo divim Sfermina victor Ae ef." 


doctor, it 


© Very well ated indeed,” cries 
the doctor. 2 he underſtand all 
© Virgil as well as you ſeem to do that 
«© line?” | * FA * 

I hope I do, Sir,” ſaid ſne, and 
© Horace too; or elſe my father threw 
* away his time to yery little purpoſe 
«© in teaching me.” | 

T aſk your pardon, Madam, ' cries 
the doctor. I own, it was an imper- 
« tinent queſtion.” 1 
Not at all, Sir,“ ſays ſhe; and 
© if you are one of thoſe who _— 
<- women incapable of learning, I ſhall 
not be offended at it. I know the 
© common opinion; but | 


Unterdum wulgus rectum videt; eft ubipeccat,” 


If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, 
Madam, ſaid the doctor, Madam 
F Dacier and yourſelf would bear teſti - 
© rony againſt me. The utmoſt in- 
© deed that I ſhould venture, would he 
F to queſtion the utility of learning in 
© a young lady's education.” 


Ion, faid Mrs. Atkinſon, © as 


© the world is conſtituted, it cannot be 
* as ſerviceable to her fortune, as it 
© will be to that of a man; but you 
© will allow, doctor, that learning may 
© afford a woman at leaſt a reaſonable 
© and an innocent entertainment.“ 
© But I will ſuppoſe,” cried the doc- 
tor, © it may have it's inconveniences. 
As, for inſtance, if a learned lad 
© ſhould' meet with an unlearned huſ- 
© band, might ſhe not be apt to de- 
« ſpiſe him? 
© think not,” cries Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon; * and if T may be allowed the in- 
© ſtance, I think I have ſhewn, myſelf, 
© that women who have learning them- 
« ſelves, can be contented without that 
© qualification in a man.“ 1. 
© To be ſure,” cries the doctor, © there 
© may be other qualificatiqns, which 


may have their weight in the balance. 


But let us take the other ſide of the 


5 1 
gueſtion, and ſuppoſe the leurned of 
both ſexes to meet in the matrimo- 
* nial union, may it not afford one ex- 
© cellent ſubject of diſputation, which 


is the moſt learned? 


© Not at all,“ cries Mrs. Atkinſon ; 
* for, if they had both learning and 
© good ſenſe, they would ſoon ſee on 
© which fide the Aer lay.“ 

But if the learned man, ' ſaid the 
door, © ſhould be a little unreaſon- 
© able in his opinion, are you ſure that 


the learned woman would preſerve her 


4 47 her huſband, and ſubmit ?* 
But why," cries Mrs. Atkinſon, 
© muſt we neceſſarily ſuppoſe that a 
© learned man would be unreaſon- 
© able?” | 
© Nay, Madam,” ſaid thè doctor, 
I am not your huſband ; and you 
ſhall not hinder me from ſuppoſing 
what I pleaſe,. Surely it is not ſuch 
a paradox, fo conceive that a man 
of learning would be unreaſonable. 
Are there no unreaſonable opinions 
in very learned authors, even among 
the criticks themſelves? For inſtance, 
what can be a more ſtrange, and in- 
© deed unreaſonable opinion, than to 
© prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to 
© the ZEneid of Virgil?“ f 

© It would be indeed fo ſtrange, 
cries the lady, that you ſhall not per- 
© ſuade me it was ever the opinion of 
C n 

© Perhaps not, cries the doctor; 
and I believe you and I ſhould not 
« differ in our judgments-of any per- 
© ſon who maintained ſuch an 8 
What a taſte muſt he have 

A moſt contemptible one, indeed!” 
.cries Mrs. Atkinſon. 

© I am ſatisfied,” cries the doctor. 
© And in the words of your own Ho- 
© race, Verbum non amplius addam.” 

© But how provoking is this ' cries 
Mrs. Atkinſon, to draw one, in in 
© ſuch a manner. I proteſt, I was ſo 
« warm in the defence of my favourite 
© Virgil, that I was not aware of your 
« deſign ; but all your triumph de- 
pends on a ſuppoſition that ope 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to meet 
with the ſillieſt fellow in the world," 
Not in the Jeaſt," cries the.doRar. 
Doctor Bentley was not ſuch a per- 
ſon ; and yet he would have qpar- 


relled, I am convinced, with apy 
wife in the world, in behalf of one 
of his corrections. I do not 8 * 

© he 
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he would have giyen up his ingentig 
fata to an angel“, f 

© But do you think, ſaid ſhe, if 
© I had lovell him, I would have con- 
« tended with him? 

Perhaps you might ſometimes," 
ſaid ** © be of theſe ſenti- 
* ments; but you remember your own 
Virgil, Varium et mutabile ſemper f@- 
mina. 

Nay, Amelia, ſaid Mrs. Atkin- 
© ſon, * you are now concerned as well 
as I am; for he hath now abuſed the 
© whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt 
© thing that ever was ſaid againſt us, 
© though Lallowit is one of the fineſt.” 

Wich all my heart, my dear, cries 
Amelia. I have the advantage of 
© you, hewever, for I do not under- 
« ſtand him.” 

Nor doth ſhe underſtand much 
© better than yourſelf," cries the doc- 
tor, * or ſhe would not admire non- 
« ſenſe, even though in Virgil.” 

Pardon me, Sir, ſaid the. 

And pardon me, Madam, cries the 
doctor, with a feigned ſeriouſneſs ; I 
* ſay, a boy in the fourth form at Eton 
* would be whipped, or would de- 


© ſerve to be whipped at leaſt, who 


made the neuter gender agree with 
the feminine. You have heard, how- 
ever, that Virgil left his ZEneid in- 
correct; and, perhaps, had he lived 
© to correct it, we ſhould not have ſeen 
© the faults we now ſee in it.” 
Why, it is very true as you ſay, 
doctor, cries Mrs, Atkinſon © there 
© ſeems to be a falſe concord, I pro- 
© teſt, I never thought of it before. 
And yet this is the Virgil, an- 
ſwered the doctor, that you are ſo 
* fond of, who hath made you all of 
* the neuter gender; or, as we ſay in 
« Engliſh, he hath made mere animals 
of you: for, if we tranſlate it thus, 


«Woman isavariousandchangeable animal, 


© there will be no fault, I believe, un- 
© lels in point of civility to the ladies.” 

Mrs. Atkinſon had juſt time to tell 
the doctor he was a provoking creature, 
before the arrival of Booth and his 
friend put an end to that learned diſ- 
courſe, in which neither of the parties 
had greatly recommended themſelves 
to each other, the door's opinion of 
thelady being not at all heightened by 
her progrels in the claſſicks ; and ſhe, 
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on the other hand, having conceived a 
great diſlike in her heart towards the 
doctor, which would have raged, per- 
haps, with no leſs fury from the con- 
ſideration that he had been her huſ- 
band, ; 


* 


— 


CHAP. II. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE MAS=- 
QUERADE., N 


Fons this time to the day of the 
maſquerade, nothing happened of 
conſequence enough to have a place 
in this hiſtory, 

On that day Colonel James came to 
Booth's about nine in the evening, 
where he ſtayed for Mrs. James, who 
did not come till near eleven. The 
four maſques then ſet out together in 
ſeveral chairs; and all proceeded to 
the Hay-market. 

When they arrived at the opera- 
houſe, the Colonel and Mrs. James 

reſently left them; nor did Booth and 
2 lady remain long together, but were 
ſoon divided from each other by dif- 
ferent maſques. | | 

A domino ſoon accoſted the lady, 
and had her away to the upper-end of 
the fartheſt room on the nght-hand, 
where both the maſques ſat down: nor 
was it long before the domino began 
to make very fervent love to the ſhe. It 
would, perhaps, be tedious to the reader 
to run through the whole proceſs, which 
was not indecd in the molt romantick 
ſtyle. The lover ſcemed to conlider 
his miſtreſs as a mere woman of this 
world, and ſeemed rather to apply to 
her avarice and ambition, than tov her 
ſofter paſſions. 

As he was not ſo careful to conceal 
his true voice as the lady was, ſhe ſoon 
diſcovered that this lover of her's was 
no other than her old friend the peer, 
and 2 a thought ſuggeſted it- 
{elf to her of making an adyantage of 
this accident. She gave him therefore 
in intimation that ſhe knew him, and 
expreſſed ſome aſtoniſhment at his hav- 
ing lound her out. I ſuſpect," lays 
ſhe, * my lofd, that you have a friend 
© in the woman where I now lodge, as 
© well as you had in Mrs. Elliſon.“ 
My lord proteſted the contrary. To 
which ſhe ani{wered, © Nay, my lord, 
+ do not defend her ſo carneſtiy,, till 


s you 
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« you are ſure I ſhould have been angry tleman ſmells ſtrongly of Thames 

« you her,* Street; and, if I nate Brains or 
At theſe words, which were accom- of the honourable calling of a taylor. 


panied with 2 very bewitching ſoftneſs, 
my lord flew ne raptures — too 
ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe 
the lady gently checked, and begged 
him to take care they were not ob- 
ſerved ; for that her huſband, for aught 
ſhe knew, was then in the room. 
Colonel James came now up, and 
ſaid, * So, Madam, I have the good 
fortune to find you again; I have 
® been extremely miſerable ſince I loſt 
you.“ The lady anſwered in her maſ- 
querade voice, that ſhe did not know 
bim. I am Colonel James, ſaid he, 
in a whiſper. * Indeed, Sir, anſwered 
the, you are miſtaken; I have no ac- 
© quaintance with any Colonel James.“ 
Madam, anſwered he ina whiſper 
likewiſe, * I am poſitive I am not miſ- 
© taken z you are certainly Mrs. Booth.“ 
— Indeed, Sir, _ _ © you ” 
6 impertinent,. and I beg you wi 
3 — — My lord then —— 
and 8 in his own voice, aſſured 
the colonel that the lady was a woman 
of quality, and that they were engaged 
in a converſation together: upon which 
the colonel aſked the lady's pardon ; 
for, as there was nothing remarkable in 
her dreſs, he really believed he had 
been miſtaken. | 
He then went again hunting through 
the rooms, and ſoon after found Booth 
walking without his maſk between two 
ladies, one of whom was in a blue do- 
mino, and the other in the diets of a 
ſhepherdeſs. * Will," cries the colo- 
nel, do you know what is become of 
© our wives; for I have ſeen neither of 
them fince I have been in the room. 
Booth anſwered that he ſuppoſed they 
were both together, and they ſhould 
find them both by and by. What, ' 
cries the lady in the blue domino, are 
s you both come upon duty then with 
« your wives ?—As for yours, Mr. Al- 
derman, ſaid ſhe to the colonel, I 
make no queſtion but ſhe is got into 
© much better company than her huſ- 
« band's.'—* How can you be ſo cruel, 
Madam, faid the ſhepherdeſs ; © you 
« will make him beat his wife by and 
by, for he is a military man, I aſſure 
you. In the trained bands, I pre- 
« ſame,” cries the domino, for he is 
„ plainly dated from the city.'— I 
s own, indeed, cries the other, the gen- 


c toys what the devil haſt thou 
© picked up here?” cries James. 

© Upon my ſoul, I do not know,“ 
anſwered Booth; © I wiſh you would 
© take one of them at leaſt. 

© What ſay you, Madam, cries the 
domino, * will you go with the colo- 
nel ? I aſſure you, you have miſtaken 
your man, for he is no leſs a perſon 
\6 —— the great Colonel James him- 
© ſelf.” | 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth 
© gives him his choice of us; it is the 
© proper office of a caterer, in which 
capacity Mr. Booth hath, I am told, 
© the honourto ſerve the noble colonel. 

Much good may it do you with 
* your ladies,” ſaid James; I will go 
uin purſuit of better game. At which 
words he walked off, 

© You are a true ſportſman,” cries 
the ſhepherdeſs ; * for your only plea- 
« ſure, I believe, lies in the purſuit. 

Do you know the gentleman, Ma- 
dam? cries the domino. 

- © Who doth not know him?” an- 
ſwered the ſhepherdeſs. * g 

What is his character?“ cries the 
domino; for though I have jeſted 
« with him, I only know him by fight.” 

I know nothing very particular in 
his character, cries the ſhepherdeſs, 
« He gets every handſome woman he 
can, and ſo they do all.“ 

I ſuppoſe then he is not married, 
ſaid the domino, | 

O yes, add married for love too, 
aniwered the other; but he hath loved 
* away all his love for her long y 
© and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as fine 
an object of hatred. ' I think, if the 
© fellow ever appears to have any wit, 
© it is when he abuſes his wife; and 
© luckily for him, that is his fayourite 
* topick. I do notknoy the wretch, 
© but as he deſcribes her, it is a miſe - 
© rable animal.” 

I know her very well," cries the 
other, * and I am much miſtaken if ſhe 
is not even with him: but, hang him, 
© what is become of Booth? 

At this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe 
near that part where the two ladies were. 
This was occaſioned by à large afſem- 
bly of young fellows, whom they call 
bucks, who were got together, and 
were enjoying, as the phraſe ie a let - 
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ter, which one of them bad found in 
em. £9509, 28470 S 
urioßty has it's votaries among all 
ranks, of. 15 le; whenever therefore 
an object: _— .— it is as, ſure 
of attracting a crowd in the aſſemblies 
of the. polite, a8 in thoſe of their in- 
feriors.. |, LE a | 
When this crowd was gathered to- 
ber, one of the bucks, at the defire 
of his. companions, as. well as of all 
. the part of a pub- 
ick orator, and. read out the follow - 
ing letter, which we hall give the 
reader, together with the comments of 
the orator himſelf, and of all his au- 
nce. 


he orator, then, being mounted on 
2 bench began as follows: ,, _  - 
Here n the third chapter 
of ſaint ox on tte Jack, what is 
« the ſaint's name? I have forgot. 
„Timothy, you blockhead !' an- 
ſw another; Timothy. 
Well chen, cries. the orator, of 
© Saint Timothy. e 
« Sir, I am very ſarry to have any 
« occaſion of writing on the following 
« .ſubjeR, in a counity that is honour » 
«« ed with the name of! chriſtianz much 
« more am I concerned to addreſs my · 
«« ſelf .to,a man whoſe many advan- 
e tages, derived both from nature and 
« fortune; ſhould. demand the higheſt 
* return of gratitude to the great Giver 
« of all choke good things, Is not ſuch 
« man guilty of the ki heſt ingrati- 
« tude to that moſt beneficent Being, 


«© by a direct and avowed diſobedience 


« of, his- moſt poſitive laws and com- 
«« mands? FU 

I need not tell you that adultery 
« is: forbid in the laws of the deca- 
© loguez, nor, need I, I hope, mention 


* 


„„ that it is as expreſsly forbid in the 


Ne Teſtament.” _ 
c Yo! therefore, ſaid the orator, 
© what the law is, and therefore none 


of you will be able to plead igno- 
* rance,; when you come to. the Old 
© Bailey in the other world. But here 
l goes again: . 6 

« If it had not been ſo expreſaly for- 
„ bidden in Scripture, ſtil] the w_ of 
© nature would have yielded light 
enough for us to have diſcovered the 


«« great horror and atrociouſneſs of 


« this crime. "Te | 
„ And * accordingly we find, that 
nations where the Sun of Righteouſ- 


: wha 


«« neſs. hath yet, never ſhined, have pu- 
„ niſhed the adulterer with the moſt en- 
« emplary pains and penalties not on- 
4 ly the polite heathens, but the mo& 
© barbarous nations have concurred in 
« theſe; in many places, the moſt ſevere 
© and ſhameful corporal puniſhments, 
«© and in ſome, and thoſe not a few, 
death itſelf hath been inflicted on 
6% this crime. . 
And ſure in a human fenſe there ia 
« ſcarce any guilt which deſerves to be 
% more ſeverely puniſhed. It includes 
« in, it almoſt, every injury and every 
© miſchief which one man can do to 
or can bring on another. It is rob- 
© bing him of his property; Mi 
* that, ladies, ſaid the orator; you ara 
© all the property of your, huſbands : 
“ and of that property, which, if 
„% he is a good man, he values above 
„all others. It is poiſoning that foun+ 
t tain whence he hath a right to derive 
the ſweeteſt and moſt innocent plea- 
« ſure, the molt cordial comfort, the 
4 Ar ſolid friendſhip, and moſt faith - 
« ful aſſiſtance in all his affairs, wants, 
«© and diſtrefles. It is the deſtrution 
« of his peace of mind, and even of 
« his reputation. The ruin of both 
© wife and huſband, and ſometimes of 
„% the whole family, are the probable 
« conſequence. of this fatal injury. 
« Domeltick happineſs is the end of al- 
« molt all our purſuits, and the com- 
© mon reward of allour pains. When 
% men find themſel ves for ever barred 
© from this delighful fruition, they 
“e are loſt to all induſtry, and grow 
4 careleſs of all their worldly affairs. 
„ Thus they become bad ſubje&s, bad 
« relations, bad friends, and bad men. 
© Hatred and revenge are the wretched 
66 3 which boil in their minds. 
« Deſpair and madneſs very commonly 
„ enſue, and murder and ſuicide often 
© cloſe the dreadful ſcene.” | 
© Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you 
© ſee the ſcene is cloſed. So here ends 
< the firſt act, and thus begins the 
n ---: ii. | 
«& I have here attempted to lay be- 
« fore you a picture of this vice, the 
«© hbxrror of which no colours of mine 
4% can. exaggerate. But what pencil 
„% can delineate the horross that 
c puniſhment which the Scripture do- 
© nounces againk it! 


oh As d. for. what will you ſubje&t 


«y to this puniſhment ? or for 
| Gx « what 
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hat reward will you infli& all this 
„ miſery on another? I will add, on 
cr your friend ! for the —— -6f a 
% woman; for the pleaſure of 'a mo- 
„ ment! Put if neither virtue nor re- 
« ligion can reſtrain your inordinate 
ec appetites, are there not many women 
„ as handſome as your friend's wife, 
„ om, though not with innocence, 
« you may poſſeſs with a much leſs 
« degree of guilt? What motive then 
% can thus horry you on to the de- 
« ſtruction of yourſelf and your friend? 
% Doth the peculiar rankneſs of the 
4% guilt add any zeſt to the fin? Doth 
% it enhance the pleaſure as much as 
«© we ay be aſſured it wilt the puniſh- 
« ment | 
« But if you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe 
« of fear, and of ſhame, and of good- 
© neſs, as not to be debarred by the evil 
« which you are to bring on yourſelf, 
« by the extreme baſeneſs of the action, 
4 nor by the ruin in which you are to 
« involve others; let me ſtill urge the 
« difficulty, I may ſay the impoſlibili- 
« ty, of the ſucceſs. You are attack- 
« ing a fortreſs on a rock; a chaſtity 
* ſo ſtrongly defended, as well by a 
« happy natural diſpoſition of mind, 
1% as by the ſtrongeſt principles of re- 
© ligion and virtue, implanted by e- 
« qducation, and nouriſhed and im- 
« proved by habit, that the woman 
* muſt be invincible; even without that 
4% firm and conſtant affection of her 
& hufband, which would guard a much 
«© looſer and worlſe-diſpoſed heart. 
c What therefore are you attempting, 
4% but to introduce diſtruſt, and per- 
„ haps diſunion, between an innocent 
and a happy couple; in which too 
© you cannot ſucceed without bring- 
« ing, I am convinced, certain de- 
« ſtruction on your own head? 
© <© Deſiſt, therefore, let me adviſe you, 
% from this enormous crime; retreat 
% from the vain attempt of climbing a 
<< precipice, which it is impoſſible you 
< ſhould ever aſcend, where you muſt 
% probably ſoon fall into utter per- 
<c dition, aud can have no other ho 
«but of dragging down your. beſt 
friend into perdition with you. 
« T can think of but one argument 
« more, and that, indeed, a very bad 
% one: yon throw away that time in 
« an impoſlible attempt, which might, 
« in other places, crown your ſinful 
e endeavours with ſucceſs,” A 
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5d ſo ende the diſmal dy. 
D- me," eries one, ( dlid eye 
mortal hear ſuch d- d tuff?” 
Upon my ſoul, fad another, I 
© like the laſt argument well enough. 
* There is ſome ſenſe in thut: for d—n 
© me if I had not rather go to Douglaſs 
© at any time, than to Rllow a virtu- 
© ous b — for a fortnight.” 
Tom,“ ſays one of them, let us 
*'fet the Aity to myulicky let us ſub- 
e ſeribe to have it ſet hy Handel; it 
© will make an excellent oratorio.” 
Den me, Jack,” ' fays another, 
© we'll have it ſet to a pſalm tune, and 
« we'll = it neut Sunday at St. 
© James's church, and I'l] bear a bob, 
2 me. 1 1 irie " 


6 J. 
© Fie upon it lemeb, fie upon 
© it, aid a in up, do 
you think there it any wit and hu- 
* mour in this ribaldry; or if there 
were, would it make any atonement 
« for abuſing religion and virtue? 
Hey day?!” cries one, © this is a 
çfriar in good earneſt,” © | x 
© Whatever I am, ſaid the friar, © I 
© hope at leaft, you are not what you 
© appear to be. Heaven forbid, for 
© the ſake of our poſterity, that you 
© ſhould be gentlemen,” 
© Jack,” cries one, let us 'tofs the 
frier ia a ant.: £47 
Me in a blanket! ſaid the friar; 
© by the dignity of a man, I will twi 
« the neck of every one of you as ſure 
© as ever the neck of a dunghill-cock 
as twiſted,” At which words he 
pulled off his maſk, and the tremen- 
dous majeſty of Colonel Bath appear- 
ed, from which the bucks fled away as 
faſt as the Trojans heretofore from the 
face of Achilles. The colonel did not 
think it worth while to purſue any 
other of them except him who had tbe 
letter in his hand, Which the colonel 
deſired to ſee, and the other delivered, 
ſaying it was v uch at his ſervice. 
The colonel, being poſſeſſed of the 
Jetter, retired as privately as he could, 
in order to give it a careful peruſal ; 
for badly as it had been read by the 
orator, there were ſome paſſages in it 
which had pleaſed the colonel. He 
had juſt gone through it, when Booth 
ſſed by him; upon which, the co- 
lonel called to him, and delivering him 
the letter, bid him put it in his pocket, 
and read it at his leiſure. He made 
many encomiums upon it, and told 
Booth 
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Booth it would be of ſervice to him, 
— was proper for all young men to 


Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but 
as he concluded ſhe was ſafe with Mrs. 
James, he was not uneaſy... He had 
been prevented the ſearching farther 
after her, by the lady in thg blue do- 
mino, who had joined him again. Booth 
had now made theſe diſcoveries : that 
the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him; that ſhe was a woman of 
faſhion z and that the had a particular 
regard for him. But though he was a 

ay man, he was in reality ſo fond of 
46 Amelia, that he thought of no other 
woman; wherefore, though not abſo- 
lutely a Joſeph, as we have already 
ſeen, yet could he not be guilty of pre- 
meditated inconſtancy. was indeed 
ſo very cold and inſenſible to the hints 
which were given him, that- the lady. 
— to complain of his dullneſs. 
When the ſhepherdeſs again came up, 
and heard this. accuſation againſt him, 
ſhe confirmed it, ſaying, . * I do. aſ- 
« ſure you, Madam, he is the dul- 
© leſt fellow in the world. Indeed, I 
© ſhould almoſt take you for. his wife, 
by finding you a. ſecond time with 
him; for I do aſſure you the gentle - 
man very ſeldom keeps any other com- 
pany. . Are you ſo well acquainted 
« with him, Madam? ſaid the domino. 


I have had that honour longer than, 


« your . ladyſhip,: I believe, anſwered 
the ſheplierde(s, ,* Poſſibly you may, 
Madam, cries the domino, but I 
© with you would not intetrupt us at 

buüineſs 


* your lady ſhip 


about me. Not at all, anſwered 
he domino, , ſince you are ſo indif- 
« terent, Mareen my pretenſions with 
© all my heart. If you had not been 
« the dulleſt fellow upon earth, I am 
convinced you muſt, have diſcovered 
me.“ She then went of muttering 


to herſelf, that ſhe was ſatisfied the 
ſhepherdeſs was ſome wretched creature 
whom nobody knew), ., +. » 
The ſhepherdeſs overheard; the ſar- 
caſm, and anſwered it, by — 4 
Lee a 


. 


* 
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EN up. Indeed, Madam, ſai 


© you know as much of her as 

do; ſhe is a maſquerade acquain- 
« tancelike yourſelf.'— Like mel re- 
peated ſhe. * Do you think if this had 
© been our firſt acquaintance, I ſhould 
© have waſted ſo much time with you 
as I have? For your part, indeed, I 
© believe a woman will get very little 
© advantage by her having been for- 
« merly intimate with you,'—" I do 
not know, Madam, ſaid Booth, © that 
I deſerve that charader, any more 
than I know the perſon that now gives 
it me,'—* And you have the aſſu- 
rance then, ſaid te in her own voice, 
to affe&t not to remember me.'— I 
think, cries Booth, I have heard 
© that voice before; but, upon my ſoul, 
© I do not recollect it,'—* Do you re- 
© collect, ſaid ſhe, © no woman that 
you have uſed with the higheſt bar - 
c Fang I will not ſay ingratitude,'— 
© No, upon my honour!” anſwered. 
Booth. Mention not honour,” ſaid 
ſhe, thou wretch: for hardened as 
© thou, art, I could ſhew thee a face, 
© that, in ſpite of thy conſummate im- 
© pudence, would confound thee with 
0 . and horror, Do'ſ thou not 
yet know me? —“ I do, Madam, in- 
© deed,' anſwered Booth; and I con- 
© feſs, that of all women in the world 
© you have the moſt reaſon for what you 
© faid.” | 

Here along dialogue enſued between 
the gentleman and the lady, whom, I 
ſuppoſe, I need not mention to have 
been Miſs Matthews ; but as it con- 
ſiſted chiefly of violent upbraidings oa 
her ſide, and excuſes on 155 'T deſpair. 
of making it entertaining to the ua 4h 
and ſhall therefore return to the colonel, 
who having ſearched all the rooms with 
the utmoſt diligence, without finding 
the woman he looked for, began to ſu- 
ſpeR that he had before fixed on the 
right perſon, and that Amelia had de- 
nied herſelf to him, being pleaſed wit 
her paramour, whom he had — 
to be the noble peer. eee 

He reſolved, therefore, as he could 
have no ſport himſelf, to ſpoil that of 
others z accordingly. he found s 
Booth, and aſked him again what wi 
become of both their wives z For that he. 
had ſearched. all gyer the rooms, and. 
could find-neither of them. RANT I" 

Booth was boy alittle e a 0 

is accdunt, and parting with Mig 
thi iS. « Gi 8 N ne 
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Matthews, 1 . with the colonel tame down to him, and with n= moſt 
e. 


in ſearch of his wi As for Miſs 
Matthews, be had at length pacified 
her with a promiſe to nk hera viſit; . 
which promiſe ſhe extorted from him, 
ſwearing E dirterly, in the moſt ſolemn. 
manner, unleſs he made it to her, ſhe 
2 + waſh both him and herſelf at, 
the ma 

As 2 the violenee of the lady's 
paſſions, and to what heights they were 
capable of riſing, he was obliged to 
come into theſe terms; for he had, I 
am convinced, no fear upon earth equal 
to that of Amelia's knowing what it, 
Was in the power of Mifs Matthews 
to communicate to her, and which, to 
Coniceal from het, he Had already 15 


dergone ſo muck uneaſineſs. 

Phe colonel led Booth to the Pr 
where he had ſeen the peer and me- 
lia (ſuch he was now well convinced 


be 


22 ſitting together. Booth no 
ner ſaw * than he faid the co» 
lonel, Sure that is my wife in con- 
verfation with that 9 ue. '— I 
took her for our moth, faid 
* colonel; but 1 2 was miſ- 

© taken, * ee ye, that is my lord 


« ——, and 1 have ſeen that very lady 


© with him gll this night.)“ 

This converſation paſſed at a little 
diſtance, and out of the hearing of the 
ſuppoſed Amelia; when Booth looking 


ſtedfattly at the lady, declared with an 


oath, that he was poſitive the colonel 
was in the 5 cp then beckoned 
to him with Her fan; 1 which, he 


went directly to her; A ſhe aſked him 


o home, which he ve readil con- 
PE they walked off; 
the colonel went in purſult of his Fife, 
and Booth 


ſented to. Tue peer 


or of fome other Woman; 
and his lady returned in 


vo e to 
their lodgings. | 
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Md at 595 return 

of 1 er our. oth then 
A into he diving: roo ; where 
gr hn" Figs hefore Amelia 


chearful countenance, ſaid, My dear, 
© I fancy we have neither of us upped 
E ſhall I godown and ſee wheth 
© is any cold meat in the houſe?” 
For yourſelf, if you 'pleaſe,” an- 
ſwered Booth ; but I ſhall eat no- 


thin 6 
4 - my dear,” nid Amelia, © 1 


© hope you have not loſt your appetite 
cat the maſqu A For . — 
meal at w he generally eat very 
heartily. 


- © I know not well what I have loſt,” 
ſaid Booth; I find myſelf diſordered. 
© My head aches. © Iknow not what is 
© the matter with me. 

© Indeed, my dear, you you! foow ighten me, 
ſaid Amelia; indeed diſ- 
© ordered.” I with Ah the maſquerade had 
© been far enough, before you had gone 
© thither.* * 

Would to Heaven it had!” cries 
Booth; but chat is over now. But 
pray, Amelia, anſwer me one queſ- 
* tion; who was that gentleman with 
6 . when I came 4 to . Ht 

The geotleman,” my 2 faid 
Amelia; © what gentleman?” 

The — the nobleniith, 
N whew I Elle up: fare I ſpeak plain. Y 

© Upon my word, my dear, I do not 
© underſtand: you, anſwered the; I 
c N when een poem at the maſ- 

by How !* faid he; what ſpend the 
© whole wy 7 with a maſque with- 
© ont knowing him 

© Why, my dear, faid ſhe, © vo 
© know we were not together.” 

© | know we were not, fald he; 
© but what is that to the purpoſe ? ſure 
you anſwet me —_— 1 4 
< we were not together ; ant therefore 
© T aſk'you whom vere N -M 


ay, but my dear, fad me, ©can 
© 48 in maſks —_ 


in, Madam,” faid he, 


0 would converſe two hours or 
more with a maſque whom you did 
F not know 


© Indeed, child,” fays be, I knew 


a 7 _ of the methods of 2 maſque- 


Fri felt dat of her 
haſtily up oe Kod 


c W -” or 1 never was at one in my 
E 
Im to Heaven you had not been 
© at this,” cries Bo I « Nay, you 
© will wiſh fo yourfelf,”if you tefl-me 


truth. What have 1 fuld? do I; can 
75 lufee you of N truth ?- 


Since 
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© gigee you are Ignorant then, I will 
1 ou, the man you have 
0 with was no other than 
Lord vn 

© And is that the reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, 
© you wiſh T had not been there? 


Audi is not that reaſon,” anſwered 


he, ſufficient ? Is he not the laſt man 
upon earth with whom'I would have 
you converſe ?* | 
g you really wiſh then that I had 
© not been at the maſquerade?” 
© T do," cried he, from my ſoul.” 
© $0 may I ever be able, cried ſhe, 


* to indulge you in every wiſh as in 


© this, I was not there. 


© Do not trifle, Amelia,” cried he, her 


0 would not jeſt with me, if you 
© knew the fituation of my mind.” 
© Indeed, I do not jeſt with you,” 
ſuid ſhe. © my honour, I was 
© not there. Forgive me this firſt de- 
© ceit I ever practiſed? and, indeed, it 
© ſhall be the laſt, for T have paid ſe- 
© verely for this by the uneaſineſs it 
© hath given me. She then revealed to 
him the whole ſecret, which was thus: 
I think it hath been already men- 
tioned in ſome part of this hiſtory, that 
Amelia and Mrs. Atkinſon were exact - 
ly of the fame make and ſtature, and that 
there was likewiſe a very near reſem- 
blance between their voices. When 
Mrs. Atkinſon, therefore, found that 
Amelia was ſo extremely averſe to the 
maſquerade, ſhe propoſed to go thither 
in her ſtead, and to paſs upon Booth 
for his own wife. | | 
This was afterwards very eaſily ex - 
ecuted; for when they left Booth's 
lodgings, Amelia, who went laſt to 
her chair, ran back to fetch her maſque, 
as the tended, which the had pur- 
poſely eft behind. She then whipt 
her domino, and threw it over Mrs, 
Atkinſon, who ſtood ready to receive 
it, and ran immediately down ſtairs, 
and ſtepping into Amelia's chair, pro- 
ceeded with the reſt to tie maſquerade. 
As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of 
Amelia, the had very little difficulty 
to carry on the impoſition ; for, be- 
ſides rhe N reſemblance of their 
voices, and the unity of ſpeak. 
ing in a D had e an 
intercourſe of fix words with Booth 
during the hole tlint j for the moment 
— t Into the crowd, ſhe took the 
firſt opportunity” bf ſlipping from him. 
And be, as the reader ay remember 
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being ſeized by other women, and ) 
cluding his wife to be ſafe with Mun” 
James, was very well ſatisfied, till th 
colonel ſet him upon/the ſearch, as we 
have ſeen before. : 

Mrs. Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came 
home, ran up ſtairs to the nurſery, 
where ſhe found Amelia, and told her 
in. haſte that ſhe might eaſily 
on the deceit with her huſband ; for 
that ſhe might tell him what ſhe pleaſed 
to invent, as they had not been a mi- 
nute herduring the wholeevening. 

Booth was no ſooner ſatisfied that his 
wife had not been from home that 
evening, than he fell into — with 

„gave her a thouſand tender careſſes, 
blamed his own judgement, acknow- - 
ledged the goodneſs of her's, and vow- 
ed never to e her will more in any 
one inſtance during his life. 5 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was ſtill in the 
nurſery with her maſquerade dreſs, was 
then ſummoned down ſtairs; and when 
Booth ſaw her, and heard her ſpeak in 
her mimiek tone, he declared he was 
not furprized at his having been im- 

upon, for that if they were both 
in the ſame diſguiſe, he ſhould ſcarce 
be able to diſcover the difference be- 
tween them. | ; 

They then ſat downtohalf an hour's 
chearful converſation : after whi 
they retired all in the moſt perfect good 
humour. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONSEQUENCES OP THE MASQUE- 
RARE. . 


HEN Booth roſe in the morn- 
ing, he found in his pocket 
that letter which had been delivered to 
him by Colonel Bath; which had not 
chance brought to his remembrance, he 
might poſſibly have never recolle&ed. 
He had now, however, the curiofty 
to the letter, and beginning to 
read it, the matter of it drew him on, 
till he peruſed the whole ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the contempt caſt'upon it by 

thoſe learned criticks, the bucks 'nej- 
ther the ſubject, nor the manner in 


which it was treated, was altogether 


contemptible. 

But there was ſtill another motive 
which induced Booth to read the whole 
letter; and this was, that he preſent- 


N 
| 
| 


be, as ſome. xepr 
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ly thought he know the hand, He did, 
| immediately conclude it was 
+ Harriſon's: forthe doctor wrote a 
very remarkable one; and this letter 
contained all the particularities of the 
doctor's character. 
He bad juſt ſini ſhed a ſecond reading 
a this letter, when the doctor himſel 
entered the room. The good man was 
impatient to know the ſucceſs of Ame- 
ha's ſtratagem; for he bore towards 
der all that love which eſleem can create 
in a good mind, without the aſſiſtance, 
of thoſe ſelfiſh conſiderations, from 
which the love of wives and children. 
may be ordinarily deduced. The latter 
of which, nature, by very ſubtle and: 
zefined reaſoning, ſuggeſts to us to be 
part of our dear elves; and the tormer, 
as long as they remain the objects of, 
our liking, that ſame nature is. furniſh- 
et with very plain and fertile argu- 
ments to recommend to our affections. 
But to raiſe that affection in the human 
breaſt which the doctor had for Ame- 
Ea, nature is forced to-uſe a kind of 
3 » which is no more underſtod by 
2 bad man, than Sir Iſaac Newton,s 
doarine of colours is by dne born 
Klind. And yet in reality it contains 
nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an 
injury is the object of anger, danger of 
— and praiſe of vanity,; for in the 
fmple manner it may be aſſerted, 
that goodnels is the object of love. 
The doctor inquired immediately for 
his child, (for ſo he often called Ame- 
lia.) Booth anſwered, that he had left 
her aſleep ; for that ſhe had had but a 


7 


reſtleſs night. I hope the is not diſ- 


ordered by the maſquerade?* cries 
the doctor. Booth aniwered, he be- 
Le ved ſhe: would be very well when ſhe 
waked. * I fancy, ſaid he, her gentle 
« ſpirits were a ſrl too much flutter- 
© ed laſt night; that is all.” 


I hope then, {aid the doctor, yo 


* will never more inſiſt on her going to 
© ſuch. places, but know your own 
* happineſs in having a wife that hath 
E we er * theſe places; 
* which, though perhaps they may not 

| hn efent them, doch. 
« brothels ef vice and debauchery as 
c would impeach the character of every 


# * 


5. victuous woman. who was ſeen at 


them; are certainly, however, ſcenes. 
of riot, diſorder, and intemperance, 
: very impropet to be frequented:by/a, 
* chats and ſober. chriſtian matran,? | 


D Fa, 


* 
Booth declared, that be was very 
fable, of Ne e and r e 
from ſoliciting his wife to go ta another 
maſquerade, he did not 1 ever ta 
go thither any more himſelf. 
The doctor highly approved the re- 
ſolution; and then - ſaid And 
© I thank you, my dearſriend, as well 
as my, wife's, diſeretion, that ſhe was. 
© not at the maſquerade laſt, night.“ 
He then related to the- doctor the diſ- 
covery of the plot: and the good man 
was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 


the ſtratagem, and that Booth took 


it in ſueh good part. ' 

But, Sir, ſays Booth, I had a let- 
© ter given me by a noble colonel there, 
© which is written in a hand. ſo very 
* like yours, that L could al moſt ſwear 
© to it. Nor is the ityle, as far as I can 
„ guels, unlike your own. Here it is, 
Sir. Do you. own the letter, doctor, 
or do you not? | 5 

The doctor took the, letter, and hav- 
ing looked at it a moment, ſaid, And 
did the colonel himſelf give you this 
r "ON EIT 

S. * colonel himſelf, anſwered 


. © Why then,” cries the doctor, he is 
© ſurely the molt impudent fellow that 
© the world ever produced. What, 
< did he deliver it with an air of tri- 
© um ph I: | 1 

He delivered it me with air enough, 
cries; Booth, after his own manner, 
and bid me read it for my edification. 
To ſay the truth, Lam a little ſur- 
« prized. that be ſhould ſingle me out 
* of all mankind to deliver the letter to; 

I do not think I deſerve the character 
* of ſuch a huſband, It is well Tam 
© not 2 forward to take an affrout 
rg 2 

I am glad to ſee you are not, ſaid 
the doctor; and your behaviour in 

« this affair becomes both the man of 
© ſenſe, and the chriltian ; for it, would 
© be ſurely the greateſt folly, as well 
© as the moſt daring impiety, to riſque 
« your pwn life — the impertinence 
of a fool, As long as you are aſſured 
« of the, vittue of your own wife, it is 
« wiſdom in you to deſpiſe the efforts 
« of ſuch $ We... inks indeed that 
« your wife accules, him of any down-, 
4 - ht zurck though the hath obſery- 
«ed enough, in his behaviour 49 give. 
« offence, tp her deligacy{, 0 1. 

& } You,,aftoaiſh me, doctor 


. laid 
Booth, 
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Booth. What caß you mean? my 
1 wife diflike his behaviour ! hath the 
© colonel everoffended her?” 

c 1 do not ſay. he hath ever offenged 
her by an et declatations, Nor 
hath __ & 5 y thing which, ' ac- 
© cording tothe mo | romamick notion 
8 K Aout, you ys Boi of aught to re- 
© ſent; dut there is lomething extreme- 
ly nice in the chaſtity of 4 truly Vir- 
* tuous woman.“ 
> 15 And hath my wife teally complain- 

of any thing of that kind in the 
* olonel ! 

„ Look ye, youn gentleman,” cries 
the doctor, * I will rs varrelling 
7 or — 811 find 1 ve 85 

ſomę miſta 11 and rp 

« upon it, by all the rights of friend- 
© thip, ho give as, your word of 
© honour you wi 
6 colonel] on this account.“ 

do with all my heart, faid Booth; 
for if I did not know your character, 
1 ſhould abſolutely think you was 

« {og with me. I do'rfot think you 
© have miſtaken my wife, but Tam fure 
„ ſhe huth miſtaken the colonel; and 
„ hath miſconſtrued fome overſtrained 
<' point of gallantry, ſomething of the 
* Quixote kind, into a deſign againſt 
© hep chaſtity ; but I have that opinion 
of the colonel, that'T hope you will 
* not de offended, when | eclare 1 
© know not which of you two I ſhould 
be the ſooner jealous of. 

I would by no means have youges 
Jous of any 5 cries the door; * for 
*I think my child's virtue may be 


© firmly relied on; but I am convinced 
© the would not have ſaid what ſhe' did 


to me, without a cavſe; nor mould 
IJ, without ſuch a convidtion, have 
< written that letter to the colonel, as 


© Townto you I did. However, nothin 


2 hath yet paſt, which, even inthe 
inion of falſe hotiour, you are at 

* ll y to reſent; but as to declining 
© any great intimacy, if you will take 


a * my advice, I think that — be 
dent. 


Vou will pardon me, my deareſt 
ſaid Booth ;, © bot I have 


« friend,* 
* really ſuch an opinion of the colonel, 


that I would pawn my life upon his 


© honour; and as for women, I do not 
© believe he ever had an attachment to 
an A 

by it ſo,” aid the doctor. Linse 
8 . two things to infilt on. The firit 


I'not quarrel with the 
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© js, that if ever hange your opi- 
nion, this en not Wehe b 
© je of any quarielling' or fighting z 
© the other 'is, that you never mention 
a word of this to your wife. By the 
© Yatter 1 ſhall ſee whether you can keep 
a" ſecret; and if it is no other 
© materlal, it will be a wholeſome ex- 
© exciſe to your mind; fot the practice 
* of any virtue is a kind of mental ex- 
© exciſe,” and ſerves to maintain the 
health and vigour of the dul. 

« T faithfully promiſe both, cries 
Booth: And now the breakfaftenteted 
the room, as did ſoon after Amelia 
and Mrs. Atkinſon. 

The converfation ran chiefly on the 
maſquerade z and Mrs. Atkinlon þ 
an account of ſeveral adventures there z 
but whether ſhe told the whole truth 
with regard to herſelf, I will not deter- 
mine. For certain tis; ſne never once 
mentioned the name ot the noble peer. 
Among the reſt, ſhe ſaick chere was a 
young fellow that had preached a ſer- 
mon there upon a aiſe of 2» 
dultery; ſhe believed ; for ſhe could 
not get near enough to hear æhe parti · 
culars. 

During that tranſa ion, Booth had 
been engaged with the blue domino in 
anotlrer rom, ſo that he knew: nothing 
of it ; ſo that what Mrs, Atkinſon had 
now + (ld, only brought to hie nd 
the doctor letter to Colonel Bark; for 
to him he ſuppoſed it was writtewy and 
the ides E eolonel being · a lover to 
Amelia, ſtruck him in ſo ridiculous u 


light, that it threw him in A violeut 
fit of laughter.” * 


jextouſy of an author, imputed the agr- 
tation of Booth's muſcles' to his owh 
ſermon or letter on that ſubject, was 
a little offended; and faid gravely, 
I ſhould be glad to know the rea- 
< Jon of "this immoderate mirth. IN 
* adultery a matter of jeſt in your 
opinion? 


Far otherwiſe.* anſwered Booth. 


But how is it poſſihle to refrain from 


laughter at the idea of a fellow preach- 

ing a ſermon in favour of it at ſuch a 
© place.” 

* I am very ſorry, cries the doctor, 

* to find the age is grown to ſo ſcan - 

Gdalous a degree of licentiouſneſs, that 

© we have thrown off not only virtue, 

but decency.” How abandoned muſt 

. be the manners of any.nation where 

* ſuch 


The doctor, who, from lend | 
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© ſuch. mo- 
« « rſiy can — 9 — dre with impu · 
1998 na man is fonder of true, wit 
wy he] than weir ; but to 

of a weak 


2 
p $a ſure 

| mind. It is the very my 
©, which: Homer attacks i in The e odious 
character of Therſites. ladies 
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85 „Homer I ſaid Mrs. 
Atkinſon, n 
ere 
* 2 

- N t you was a ſcholar, 
but, indeed, I did not know'you un- 
« derſtood Greek as well as, Latin. 
devot pretend, ſaid ſhe, *to be 


© a critick in the Greek ; but Ithink I 1 


am able to read a little of Homer, at 


jeſt and lo 2 


A 1 51 A. 


les 1 ande- 
eee 


N 1 p u# 
E i ; 
$77] 1 998 l 70 % 5 


e how do ven ike the character 
© of ls wie etl who, by being the 
« prettieſt girl, and. beſt workwomanof 
© her age, got one of the beſt huſbands 
©'in all Troy. I think, indeed, Hon * 
enumerates her diſcretio 
© other qualihcations ; z but Tas. not * 
member hegives us one character a 


woman of learning. Do not you « 


c ceivethis to be a great omilſo int 

« charming poet ? 5 5 

„ makes you amends, for be very 

* abundantl of the learning of the 
Nr ies in his time ** 

. © Youarea Mr _ doctor, 

iplon, * Where ig the 

6 hin in a woman's. having t 
2 es 

x 2 you another que on,“ 

ſaĩd the do& hene 45 he harm 

A * ins man e N ith 

needle as well as a woman? And 

vt, * me honeſtly, would * 


{rv ly ell 29 93 2 man 
© thimble 


upon his finger Wochen 
© 72 earneſt | think 1 needle became the 
nd oy e N as wel ip a 
P 5 1 0 War, 1 oh Haid 
the, © Homer f Lam 7 "y . 
© ber, makes Hector tt his wife, 
© warlike works—what is the — 
Fa nn 
to men only; 1 
eto it. I hate 3 COLI an 
Amazon, as much as you can do : but 
< whatis there maſculine in learning 
Nothing ſo maſculine, take my 
word for it. As for your Palemy, 1 


* leaſt with the help of looking vow look upon it to be the true charac- 


< and then inta, the Latin.“ 


©. teriſtick of a devil. 80 Homer every 


6 Pray, Madam," ſaid the doctor, here _charaRterizes Mare. 
© how ou like this paſſage in the -, * Indeed, my dear,' cries the ler- 
—— e. ann you. ad. better not \ 1 
1 . ' 

| "0:8 Thus panghtaſed Mr. a rr | 
1 „ 44 u1 = ES b 

en ſcandal buſy, in raproaches bold N 
With 3 to defame; | P 3 ; 

'© Scorn all is joy, and laughter all his aim.“ 2 


+ He was the greateſt ſcaundrel in the whole army. 


| £4 Who trivial burſts of laughter ſtrives to raiſe, , 
* © And courts of pratiag petulance the praiſe. om 
I This man is black ; do thou, O Roman, ſhun this man, 
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© with the doctor; for upon my word, 
©-ht will be too hard for you.“ 

-« Nay; I beg you will not interfere,” 
cries Mrs. Atkinſon 3 L Lam ſure you 


can be no judge in theſe matters.” 


t which the doctor and Booth burſt 

into a loud laugh ; and Amelia, though 

fearful of giving her frjend offence, 
could not forbear a gentle ſmile. 

* You may laugh, gentlemen, if you 
© pleaſe,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon; but, 
C thank Heaven, I have married a 
man who is not jealous of my under- 
* ſtanding. I ſhould have been the 
* moſt miſerable woman upon earth 
© with a ſtarched pedant, who was poſ- 
© ſefſed of that nonſenſical opinion, 
that the difference of ſexes cauſes any 
difference in the mind. mY do not 
© you honefily avow the Turkiſh no- 


tion, that women have no ſouls ; for 


© you ſay the ſame thing in effect? 
© Indeed, my dear, cries the ſer- 
jeant, greatly concerned to ſee his wife 
ſo angry, © you have miſtaken the doc- 
© tor, | 
I beg, my dear, cries ſfie, © you 
© will ſay nothing upon theſe ſubjects. 


I hope you, at leaſt, do not deſpiſe 


© my un l 

J aſſure you, I do not, ſaid the 
2 © and I hope you will never 
« deſpiſe mine; for a man may have 
* ſome underſtanding, I hope, with- 
© out learning.” 

Mrs, Atkinſon reddened extremely 
at theſe words; and the doctor, fear- 
ing he had gone too far, began to ſoften 
matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. 
By theſe means, the ſtorm rifing in Mrs. 
Atkinſon before was in ſome meaſure 


laid, at leaſt ſuſpended from burſting at 


preſent; but it fell afterwards upon the 
r ſerjeant's head in a torrent : who 


had learned, perhaps, one maxim from 
his trade, that a cannon-ball always 


doth miſchief in proportion to the re- 
fiſtance it meets with; and that nothin 
ſo effectually deadens it's force as a wool- 


pack. The ſerjeant therefore bore all 


with patience; and the idea of a wool- 


-pack, perhaps, bringing that of a fea- 


ther-bed into his head, he at laſt not 
only quieted his wife; but ſhe cried out 
with great ſincerity, Well, my dear, I 
© will ſay one thing for you, that I be- 
© lieve from my ſoul, though you have 
© no learning, you have the beſt un- 
© derſtanding of any man upon earth; 


© and I muſt own I think the latter far 
© more profitable of the two.” 

Far different was the idea ſhe enter- 
tained of the doctor; whom, from this 
day, ſhe conſidered as a conceited pe- 


dant; nor could all Amelia's endea- 


vours ever alter her ſentiments. 

The doctor now took his leave of 
Booth and his wife for a week, he in- 
tending to ſet out within an hour or two 
with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the 
latter end of the ninth book, and of 
whom, perhaps, they did not then con- 
ceive the moſt favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware that the eſtgem 
which ſome readers before had rs 
doctor, may here be leſſened ; finee 
may appear to have been too eaſy a du 
to the groſs flattery of the old gentle - 
man. If there be any ſuch criticks, we 
are heartily ſorry as well for them as 
for the doctor; but it is our buſineſs 
to diſcharge the part of a faithful hiſto- 
rian; and to deſcribe human nature ag 
it is, not as we would wiſh it to be. 


CHAP. V. 


IN WHICH COLONEL BATH Ar- 
ENS IN GREAT GLORY. 
% 


HAT noon, as Booth was 
walking in the Park, he met with 
Colonel Bath; who preſently aſked him 
for the letter which he had given him 
the night before; upon which Booth 
immediately returned it. 

Do not you think,” cries Bath, * it 
© is writ with great dignity of expreſ- 
* fhon and emphaſis of—of—of judg- 
© ment?” 

I am ſurprized, though, cries 
Booth, that any one ſhould write ſuch 
a letter to you, colonel.” 8 

To me, faith Bath. What do 
« you mean, Sir; I hope you do not 
imagine any man durſt write ſuch a 
letter to me? Dn me, if I knew a 
man who thought me capable of de- 
© bauching my friend's wife, I would 
© —d—n me.” 


© I believe, indeed, Sir, cries Booth, 


© that no man living dares put his 
* name to ſuch a letter : but you ſee it 
© 1s anoymous.” b N. 
© I do not know what you mean by 

© ominous," cries the colonel z but, 
H + blaſt 
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© ſuch a letter, if I would not have 
_* ſearched the world to have found 
the writer, D- n me, I would have 
gone to the Eaſt-Indies to have pulled 
off his noſe.' | 
© He would, indeed, have deſerved 
it,“ cries Booth. But, pray, Sir, 
how came you by it?” 


© I took it, ſays the colonel, from 


* . © a ſet of idle young raſcals, one of 

© whom. was — — it out aloud upon 
a ſtool, while the reſt were attempt 
ing to make a jeſt, not only of the 


«. letter, but of all decency, virtue, and | 
And—and— faith, I have almoſt for- 


„religion. ſet of fellows that you 
muſt have ſeen or heard of about 

wh, that, that are, d—n me, a diſ- 
grace to the dignity of manhood ; 
puppies that miſlake noiſe and impu- 
.© dence, rudeneſs and prophaneneſs, 
© forwit, If the drummers of my com- 
pany had not more underſtanding 
© than twenty ſuch fellows, I would 
© have them both whipped out of the 
< regiment.* _ 

© So then you do not know the per- 
© ſon to whom it was writ?' faith 
Booth. x | 

Lieutenant, cries the colonel, © your 
.< queſtion deſerves no anſwer. 'Lought 
© to take time to conſider whether I 
© ought not to reſent the ſuppoſition, 
© Do you think, Sir, I am acquainted 
© with a raſcal?* 
II do not ſuppoſe, colonel,” cries 
Booth, that you would willingly cul- 
« tivate an intimacy. with ſuch a per- 
< ſon; but a man muſt have good luck, 
ho hath any acquaintance, if there 
© are not ſome raſeals among them. 

© I am not offended with you, child, 
ſays the colonel. * I know you did 
© not intend to offend me. 
No man, I believe, dares intend it," 
ſaith Booth. . 

© I believe ſo too, ſaid the colonel z 


dn me, I know it. But you know, 


© child, how tender I am on this ſub- 
« jet. If I had been ever married 
© myſelf, I ſhould have cleft the man's 
© ſkull who had dared to look wan- 
© tonly at my wife.“ bw 

IIt is certainly the moſt cruel of all 
« jnjuries,' ſaith Booth. How finely 
- . * doth. Shakeſpeare expreſs it in his 


© Othello! 


© But there, where I had treaſured up my 


c loul,* Fu 


A M E IL. I A. 
4 blaß my reputation, if I had received 


Fhat Shakeſpeare, exĩes the colo - 
nel, * was à fine fellow. He was a 
© very pretty poet indeed. Was it not 
© Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about 
© Hotſpur > You muſt remember theſe 
© lines; I got them almoſt by heart 


at the play-houſe; for I never miſſed 
that play whenever it was acted, if 


© I was in town. 


© By Heav'n it was an eaſy leap, 


To pluck bright honour into the full 


© moon, | 


© Or dive into the bottomleſs deep. 


got them; but I know it is ſome- 
© thing about ſaving your honour from 


© drowning. O it is very fine! 1 ſay, 


© d--n me, the man that writ theſe 
© lines was the greateſt poet the world 
© ever produced, There is dignity of 


*« expreſſion, and emphafis of thinking, 


© d-—n me.“ 

Booth aſſented to the colonel's criti- 
ciſm, and then cried, I wiſh, colo- 
© nel, you would be ſo kind to give 
© me that letter.” The colonel an- 


ſwered, if he had any particular uſe 


for it, he would give it him with all 
his heart, and preſently delivered it ; 
and. ſoon afterward they parted, 

Several paſſages now ſtruck all at once 
upon Booth's mind, which gave him 
great uneaſineſs. He became confident 
now that he had miſtaken one colonel 
for another; and though he could not 
account forthe letter's getting into thoſe 
hands from whom Bath had taken it, 
(indeed, James had dropt it out of his 
pocket) yet a thouſand circumſtances 
left him no room to doubt the identit 
of the perſon; who was a man — 
more liable to raiſe the ſuſpicion of a 
huſband than honeſt Bath, who would 
at any time have rather fought with a 
man than lain with a woman. 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now 
ruſhed upon his memory. Her reſolu- 
tion not to take up her reſidence at the 
colonel's houſe, her backwardneſs even 


to dine there, her unwillingneſs to go to 


the maſquerade, many of her unguard- 
ed expreſſions, and ſome where ſhe had 
been more guarded, all joined together 
to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr, Booth, 
that he had almoſt taken a reſolution to 
go and cut the colonel to pieces in his 
own houſe. Cooler thoughts, however, 
ſuggeſted themſelves to him in _ 

S 


A 


i 


He recolle&ed the promiſe he had fo 
ſolemnly made to the doctor. He con- 
fidered, moreover, that he was yet in 
the dark as to the extent of the colo- 
nel's guilt. Having nothing therefore 
to fear from it, he contented himſelf to 
poltpone a reſentment, which he never- 
theleſs reſolved to take of the colonel 
hereafter, if he found he was in any 
degree à delinquent. 

The firſt ſtep he determined to take, 
was, on the firſt e to relate 
to Colonel James the means by which 
he became poſſeſſed of the letter, and 
to read it to him. On which occaſion, 
he thought, he ſhould eaſily diſcern, 
by the behaviour'of the colonel, whe- 
ther he had been ſuſpected either by 
Amelia or the doctor, without a cauſe: 
but as for his wife, he fully reſolved 
not to reveal the ſecret to her till the 
doctor's return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by 
himſelf in theſe meditations, Captain 
Trent came up to him, and familiarly 
ſlapped him on the ſhoulder, 

. hey were ſoon joined by a third 
gentleman, and preſently afterwards by 
a fourth, both acquaintances of Mr. 
Trent; and all having walked twice 
the length of the Mall together, it be- 
ing now paſt nine in the evening, Trent 
propoſed going to the tavern : to which 
the ſtrangers immediately conſented ; 
and Booth himſelf, after ſome reſiſtance, 
was at length perſuaded to comply. 

To the King's Arms then they went, 
where the bottle went very briſkly 
round till after eleven; at which time, 
Trent propoſed a game at cards: to 
which propoſal likewiſe Booth's con- 
ſent was obtained, though not without 
much difficulty; for though he had 
naturally ſome inclination to gaming, 
and had formerly a little indulged it, 
yet he had enticely left it off tor many 
years. | 
Booth and his friend were partners, 


and had at firſt ſome ſucceſs ; but for- 


tune, according to her uſual conduct, 
ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecuted 
Booth with ſuch malice, that in about 
two hours he was ftripped of all the 
gold in his pocket, which amounted to 
twelve guineas, being more than half 
the caſh which he was at that time 
worth. | 5 

How eaſy it is for a man, who is at 
all tainted with the itch of gaming, to 


leave off play in ſuch a ſituation, eſpe- 


the games were no 
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cially when he is likewiſe heated with 
liquor, I leave to the gameſters to de- 


termine. Certain it is; that Booth 


had no inclination to deſiſt; but, on 
the contrary, was ſo eagerly bent upon 
playing on, that he called his friend 
out of the room, and aſked him for teri 
pieces, which he promiſed punctually 
to pay the next morning. 1 
Trent chid him for uſing ſo much 
formality on the occaſion. * You 
* know,” ſaid he, dear Booth, you 
may have what money you pleaſe of 
me. Here is a twenty pound note, 
at your ſervice, and if you want five 
times the ſum, it is at your ſeryice. 
We will never let theſe fellows go 
away with our money in this man- 
ner; for we have fo much the ad- 
vantaye, that if the knowing ones 
were here, they would lay odds on 
our ſide.” 
But if this was really Mr. Trent's 
opinion, he was very much miſtaken; 
tor the other two honourable gentlemen 
were not only greater maſters of the 
game: and ſomewhat ſoberer than poor 
ooth, having with all the art in their 
power evaded the bottle; but they had 
moreover another {mall advantage over 
their adverſaries, both of them, by 
means of ſome certain private ſigns 
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previouſly agreed upon between them, 


being always acquainted with the priri- 
cipal cards in each other's hands. It 
cannot be wondered, therefore, that 
fortune was on their ſide; for however 
ſhe may be reported to favour fools, ſhe 
never, I believe, ſhews them any coun- 
tenance when they engage in play with 
knaves, 

The more Booth loſt, the deeper he 
made his bets; the conſequence of 
which was, that about two in the morn- 
ing, beſides the loſs of his own money, 
he was fifty pounds indebted to Trent, 
A ſum, indeed, which he would not 
have borrowed, had not the other, like 
: very generous friend, puſhed it upon 

im. 

Trent's pockets became at laſt dry, 
by means of theſe loans. His own lols 
indeed was trifling; for the ſtakes of 

, \ Fried than crowns z 
and betting (as it is called) was that to 
which Booth owed his ruin. The gen- 
tlemen, therefore, pretty well knowing 
Booth's circumſtances, and being kind- 
ly unwilling to win more of a man'than 
he was worth, declined playing any 

H h 2 longer, 
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longer, nor did Booth once aſk them 
to perſiſt ; for he was aſhamed of the 
debt which he had already contraſted 
to Trent, and very far from deſiting 
to increaſe it. 8 | 
_ The company then ſeparated. The 
two victors and Trent went off in their 
chairs to their ſeveral houſes near 
Groſvenor Square; and poor Booth, in 
a melancholy mood, walked home to 
his lodgings. He was indeed in ſuch 
a fit of. deſpair, that it more than once 
cains into <% head to put an end to his 
miſerable being. 

But, before we introduce him to A- 
melia, we muſt do her the juſtice, to 
relate the manner in which ſhe ſpent this 
unhappy evening. It was about ſeven 
when Booth left her to walk in the 
Park: from this time, till paſt eight, 
ſhe was employed with her children, in 
playing with them, in. giving them 
their ſupper, and in putting them to 


When theſe offices were perſormed, 
ſhe employed herſelf another hour in 
cooking up a little ſupper for her huſ- 
band, this being, as we have already 
obſerved, his favourite meal, as indeed 

it was her's ; and, in a moſt pleaſant 
and delightful manner, they generall 
paſſed their time at this ſeaſon, heh 
their fare was very ſeldom of the ſump- 
tueus kind. 

It now grew dark, and her haſhed 

- muttan was ready for the table; but no 
Booth appeared. Having waited there- 
Fore for him a full hour, ſhe gave him 
over for that evening; nor was ſhe 
much alarmed at his abſence, as ſhe 
knew he was, in a night or two, to be 
at the tavern with ſome brother offi- 
cers : ſhe concluded therefore that they 
had met in the Park, and had agreed 
to ſpend this evening together. 

At ten then ſhe lat down to ſupper 
by herſelf; for Mrs. Atkinſon was 
then abroad. And here we cannot help 
relating a little incident, however tri- 
vial it may appear to ſome. Having 
ſat ſome time alone reflecting on their 
diſtreſſed ſituation, her ſpirits grew very 
low; and ſhe was once or twice going 
to ring the bell, to ſend her maid for 
half a pint of white-wine; but checked 
her inclination, in order to fave the 
little ſum of ſix · pence; which ſhe did 
the more reſolutely, as ſhe had before 
refuſed to gratiſy her children with 
tarts for their ſupper, from the ſaid 


motive. And this ſelf-denial ſhe was 
very probably praftiſing to ſave ſix- 


pence; while her huſband was paying 


a debt of ſeveral guineas, incurred by 
the ace of trumps being in the hands 
of his adverſary. 

Inſtead therefore of this cordial, ſhe 
took up one of the excellent Farquhar's 
comedies, and read it half through, 
when the clock ſtriking twelve, ſhe re- 
tired to bed, leaving the maid to ſet u 
for her maſter, She would, ind 
have much more willingly ſat up her- 
ſelf ; but the delicacy of her own mind 
aſſured her that Booth would not thank 
her for the compliment. This is in- 
deed a method which ſome wives take 
of upbraiding their huſbands for ſtay- 
ing abroad till too late an.hour, and 
of engaging. them through tenderneſs 
and good-nature, never to enjoy the 
company of their friends - too bing, 
when they muſt do this at the expence 
of their wives reſt.  . 

To bed then ſhe went, but not to 
ſleep. Thrice indeed ſhe told the diſmal 
clock, and as often heard the more diſ- 
mal watchmen, till her miſerable huſ- 
band found his way home, and ſtole 
ſilently, like a thief, to bed to her; at 
which time - pretending then firſt to 
wake, ſhethrew her ſnowy arms around 
him ; though, perhaps, the more witty 
property of ſnow, according to Addi- 
lon, that is to ſay, it's coldneſs, rather 
belonged to the poor captain, 


\ 


CHAP. VI. 
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READ, GAMESTER, AND OBSERVE. 


O OTH could not ſo well diſguiſe 
the agnations of his mind from 
Amelia, but that ſhe perceived ſufficient 
ſymptoms to aſſure her that ſome mil- 
fortune had befallen him. This made 
her in her turn ſo uneaſy, that Booth 
took notice of it, and after breakfaſt 
ſaid, „Sure, my dear Emily, ſome- 
thing hath fallen out to vex you.“ 
Amelia, looking tenderly at him, an- 
ſwered, Indeed, my dear, you are in 
the right; I am indeed extremely 
« vexed.'——+ For Heaven's ſake, ſaid 
he, © what is it '—* Nay, my love, 
cries ſhe, * that you muſt anſwer your- 
* ſelf,» Whatever it is that hath given 
© you all that diſturbance that you in 
© yain endeayour to conceal from "eo 
1 5. 
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6 this it is which cauſes all my afflic- 
tion. 

Vou gueſs truly, my ſweet,” re- 
plieth Booth 5 I am indeed afflicted, 
s and I will not, nay I cannot, con- 
6 ceal the truth from you; I have un- 
« done myſelf, Amelia!“ | 
© What have you done, child?“ ſaid 
ſhe, in ſome conſternation; pray, tell 
6 w 3 vl 

© I have loſt my money at play, an- 
ſwered he. * By : 

Pugh ' ſaid ſhe, recovering her- 
ſelf ; © what ſignifies the trifle you had 
in your pocket? Reſolve never to 
C play again, and let it give you no 
* farther vexation ; I warrant you, we 
* will contrive ſome method to repair 
£ ſuch,a loſs." | 

Thou heavenly angel] thou com- 
© fort of my ſoul!” cries Booth, ten- 
derly embracing her. Then ſtarting a 
little from her arms, and looking with 
eager fondneſs in her eyes, he ſaid, 
Let me ſurvey thee ; art thou really 
human, or art thou not rather an 
6 angel in a human form? O, no cries 
he, flying again into her arms, * thou 
* art my deareſt woman, my beſt, my 
© beloved wife !* 

Amelia, having returned all his ca- 
reſſes with equal kindneſs, told him 

e had near eleven guineas in her purſe, 
and aſked how much ſhe ſhould fetch 
him. I would not adviſe you, Billy, 

to carry too much in your pocket, 
© for fear it ſhould be a temptation to 
you to return to gaming, in order to 
« retrieve your paſt loſſes. Let me beg 
* you, on all accounts, never to think 
© more, if poſſible, on the trifle you 
© have loſt, any more than if you had 
© never poſſeſſed it.” 

Booth promiſed her faithfully he 
never would, and refuſed to take any 
of the money. He then heſitated a 
moment, and cried, * You ſay, my 
© dear, you have eleven guineas; you 
have a diamond-ring likewiſe, which 
was your grandmother's, I believe 
© that is worth twenty pounds; and 
* your own and the child's watch are 
* worth as much more.” 

© I believe they would ſell for as 
much, cried Amelia; for a pawn- 
© broker of Mrs. Atkinlon's acquain- 
* tance offered to lend me thirty-five 
* pounds upon them, when you was 
in your laſt diſtreſs. But why are 
s you computing their value now?? 


h AME LIA. 
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he, © how much we could raiſe in any 
«© caſe of exigency. 


© I have computed it myſelf,” ſaid 
ſhe ; and I believe all we have in the 


« world, beſides our bare neceſſary 


« pare], would produce about fly 


pounds: and ſuppoſe, my dear, (aid 


ſhe, © while we have that little ſum, 


we ſhould think of employing it ſome 
way or other, to procure tome (mall 
ſubſiſtence for ourſelves and our fa- 
mily. As for your dependance on 
the colonel's friendſhip, it is all vain, 
I am afraid, and fallacious. Nor do 


I ſee any hopes ”” have, from any 


« 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

- 

© other quarter, of providing for your- 
« ſelf again in the army, And though 
c 1 which is now in our power 
« is very ſmall; yet we may poſſibly 
c 
c 
; 
c 
ce 


contrive with it to put ourſelves into 


ſome mean way of livelihood, I 
have a heart, my Billy, which is ca- 
pable of undergoing any thing for 


your ſake; and I hope my hands are 


© as able to work as thoſe which have 


© been more inured to it. But think, 


© my dear, think what mult be our 
« wretched condition, when the very 
© little we now have, is all mouldere& 
© away, as it will ſoon be in this town.” 

When poor Booth heard this, and 
reflected that the time which Amelia 
foreſaw was already arrived {for that 
he had already loſt every farthing they 
were worth) it touched him tothe quick; 
he turned pale, gnaſhed his teeth, and 
cried out, Damnation | this is too 
much to bear. 

Amelia was thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation by this behaviour; and, 
with great terror in her countenance, 
cried out, Good heavens !- my dear 
© love, what is the reaſon of this 
© agony?” | 

* Atk me no queſtions,” cried he, 
* unleſs you would drive me to mad- 
© nels.” 

« My Billy, my love, ſaid ſhe, What 
can be the meaning of this? I beg 
you will deal _—_y with me, and 
tell me all your griefs.” 
Have you dealt fairly with me, 
Amelia? ſaid he. 7 

Ves ſurely, ſaid ſhe; © Heaven 
© is my witneſs how fairly!“ 

« Nay, do not call Heaven, cried he, 


to witneſs a falſhood. You have not 


« dealt openly with me, Amelia. You 
« have concealed ſecrets from me; fe- 
een 
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« I as only conſidering,” anſwered 


-SL 

* 
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© crets which I ought to have known, 
and which if 1 had known, it. had 
© heen- better for us both,” | 


© You aſtoniſn me as much as you 
© ſhock me, cried the. © What fFalſe- 


' * hood, what treachery, have I been 


© guilty of? 

1 Youtell me,* ſaid he, © that I can 
© have no reliance on James; why did 
© you not tell me ſo before? | 

© Tcall Heaven again," faid ſhe, © to 
© witneſs; nay, I appeal to yourſelf 
© for the truth of it; I have often 
© told you ſo. I have told you I diſ- 
© like” the man, notwithſtanding the 
© many favours he hath done you. I 


- © defired you not to have too abſolute 


© feliance on him. I own, I had 
© once an extreme good opinion Weine 
© but I changed it, and I acquainted 
you that I had ſo— 
« Butnot,* cries he: © with the rea- 
© fons why you had changed it.“ | 
I was really afraid, my dear,“ ſaid 
ſhe, © of going too far. I knew the 
obligations you had to him; and if 
I ſuſpected that he acted rather from 
© vanity than true friendſhip - 
© Vanity!” cries he, take care, A- 
melia; you know his motive to be 
© much worſe than vanity. A motive, 
© which, if he had piled obligations 
© on me till they had reached the ſkies, 
Would zumble all gown to hell. It 
is in vain to conceal it longer—I 
© know all—your confident hath told 
« me all.” | | 
© Nay, then, ' cries ſhe, © on my knees 


© I intreat you to be pacified, and hear 


me out. It was, my dear, for you, 
my dread of your jealous honour, 
and the fatal conſequences.” 

Is not Amelia, then,” cried he, 
© equallyzealous of my honour! Would 
© the, from a weak tenderneſs for my 
« perſon, go privately about to betray, 
© to undermine, the moſt invaluable 
« treaſure of my ſou] ? Would ſhe have 
me pointed at as the credulous dupe, 

the eaſy fool, the tame, the kind 
© cuckold, of a raſcal with whom IT 
« converſed as a friend?” 
© Indeed, you injure me, ſaid A- 
melia. Heaven forbid I ſhould have 
© the trial; but, I think, I could ſa- 
© crifice all I hold moſt dear, to pre- 
c ſerve your honour. I think, I have 
«© ſhewn I can. But 1 will when 
© you are cool, I will ſatisſy you I have 
done nothing you ought to blame, 


_ Tam cool then, cries he; IL ill 
© with the greateſt coolneſs hear you. 
© But do not think, Amelia, I have 
« the leaſt jealouſy, the leaſt ſuſpicion; 
* the leaſt doubt of your honour. I 
© is your want of confidence in me 
© alone which 1 blame.” i 
When you are calm, cried ſne, 1 
6 will ſpeak, and not before.“ ; 
He aſſured her he was calm; and 
then ſhe ſaid,'* You have juſtified m 
conduct, by your preſent paſſion, 
* in concealing from you my ſuſpicions 
for they were no more; nay, it is poſe 
© fible they were unjuſt : for fince the 
doctor, in betraying the ſecret to you, 
© hath ſo falſified my opinion of him, 
© why may I not be as well deceived 
© in my opinjon of the colonel, fince 
«© it was only formed on Tome particu- 
© lars in his behaviour which I diflik- 
© ed? for, upon my honour, he never 
© ſpoke a word to me, nor hath been 
* ever guilty of any direct action which 
© I could blame.* She then went on, 
and related moſt of the circumſtances 
which ſhe had mentioned to the doctor, 
omitting one or two of the ftrongelt, 
and giving ſuch a turn to the reſt, that 
if Booth had not had ſome of Othello“s 
blood in him, his wife would have al- 
moſt appeared a prude in his eyes. 
Even he, however, was pretty well pa- 
cified by this narrative, and faid he was 
glad to find a poſſibility of the colonel's 
innocence 3 but that he greatly com- 
mended the prudence of his wife, and 
only wiſhed ſhe would for the future 
make him her only confident. | 
Amelia, upon that, exprefſed ſome 
bitterneſs againſt the doctor for break- 
ing his truſt ; when Booth, in his ex- 
cuſe, related all the circumſtances of 
the letter, and plainly convinced her 
that the ſecret had dropped by mere ac- 
cident from the mouth of the doctor. 
Thus the huſband and wite became 
again reconciled; and poor Amelie ge- 
nerouily forgave a paſſion, of which 
the ſagacious reader is better acquaint- 
ed with the real cauſe, than was that 
unhappy lady. . 


Ar. VII. 


IN WHICH BOOTH RECEIVESA VISIT 
FROM CAPTAIN TRENT... 


W HEN Booth grew perfectly 
cool, and began to reflect that 


he had broken his word to the doctor, 
in 
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ed for; for he was the on 


.c w1 


in having made the diſcovery to his 


wife, which we have ſeen in the laſt 


chapter, that thought gave him great 


uneaſfineſs; and now, to comfort him, 


Captain Trent came to make him a viſit. 


This was, indeed, almoſt the laſt man 
in the world whoſe prot gen he wiſh- 
y 


man he 
was aſhamed to ſee, for a reaſon well 
known to gameſters; among whom, 
the moſt diſhonourable of all things is 


not to pay a debt contracted at the 


gaming-table, the next day, or the 
next time at leaſt that you ſee the party. 
Booth made no doubt, but that 


Trent was come on purpoſe to receive 


this debt; the latter had been therefore 
ſcarce à minute in the room, before 
Booth began, in an aukward manner, 
to apologize; but Trent immediately 
ſtopped his mouth, and ſaid, * I do not 


.© want the money, Mr. Booth, and 


you may pay it me whenever you are 
© able; and, if you are never able, I 


aſſure you I will never aſk you for 


1 0 
This generoſity raiſed ſuch a tempeſt 
of gratitude in Booth (if I may be al- 


lowed the expreſſion) that the tears 
burſt from his eyes, and it was ſome 


time before he could find any utterance 
for thoſe ſentiments with which his 
mind overflowed; but when he began 


to expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent im- 
mediately topped him, and gave a ſud- 


den turn to their diſcourſe. 
Mrs. Trent had been to viſit Mrs. 
Booth on the maſquerade evening, 


which viſit Mrs. Booth had not yet re- 


turned. Indeed this was only the ſe- 


cond day ſince ſhe had received it. Trent 


therefore now told his friend, that he 
ſhould take it extremely kind if he and 
his lady would wave all ceremony, and 
ſup at their houſe .the next evening. 


Booth heſitated a moment; but pre- 


ſently ſaid, © I am pretty certain my 

fe is not engaged, and I will un- 
© dertake for her. I am ſure ſhe will 
© not refuſe any thing Mr. Trent can 


© aſk.*” And ſoon after Trent took 


Booth with him to walk in the Park. 
There were few greater lovers of a 
bottle than Trent; he ſoon propoſed 
therefore to adjourntothe King's Arms 
Tavern, where Booth, though much 
againſt his inclination, accompanied 
him. But Trent was very importu- 
nate, and Booth did not think himſelf 
at liberty to refuſe ſuch a.requeſt to a 
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man from whom he had ſo lately re- 


ceived ſuch obligations. 

When they came to the tavern, how- 
ever, Booth recolle&ed the omiſſion he 
had been guilty of the night before. He 
wrote a ſhort note therefore to his wife, 
acquainting her, that he ſhould not 
come home to ſupper; but comforted 
her with a faithful- promiſe that he 
would on no account engage himſelf in 

aming. a 

The firſt bottle paſſed in ordinary 
converſation; but, when they had tap- 
ped the ſecond, Booth, on ſome hints 
which Trent gave him, very fairly laid 
open to him his whole circumſtances, 
and declared he almoſt deſpaired of 
mending them. © My chief relief,” ſaid 
he, was in the intereſt of Colonel 
James; but I have given up thoſe 
© hopes.” | 
And very wiſely too, ſaid Trent. 
I ſay nothing of the colonel's good4 
will. Very likely he may be your ſin- 
cere friend ; but I do not believe he 
hath the intereſt be pretends to. He 
hath had too many favours in his own 
family, to aſk any more yet a while. 
But I am miltaken, if vou have not 
a much more powerful friend than the 
colonel; one who is both able and 
willing to ſerve you. I dined at his 
table within theſe two days 3 and I 
never heard: kinder nor warmer ex- 
preſſions from the mouth of man, 
than he made uſe of towards you. I 
make no doubt, you know whom I 
mean.“ | 
Upon my honour, I do not,” an- 
ſwered Booth; nor did I gueſs that I 
had ſuch a friend in the world as you 
mention. 

© Iam glad then, cries Trent, © that 
© I have the pleaſure of informing you 
of it.” He then named the noble peer, 
who hath been already fo often men- 
tioned in this hiſtory. 

Booth turned pale, and ſtarted at his 
name. I forgive you, my dear Trent,” 
cries-Booth, © for mentioning his name 
* to me, as you are a ſtranger to what 
© hath paſſed between us. 

* Nay, I know nothing that hath paſ- 
5 ſed between, you, anſwered Trent. 
I am ſure, if there is any quarrel be- 


* tween you of two days ſtanding, alt 


is forgiven on his part.“ 1 
Den his forgiveneſs, ſaid Booth. 


© Perhaps I ought to bluſk at what L 
* have forgiven. 


«Ya 


TEE 


Vos ſurprize me, [cries] Treat, 


© Pray, what can be the matter? 


Indeed, my dear Trent, cries Booth 


very gravely, he would have injured 


< me in the tendereſt part. I know not 


how to tell it you; but he would 
have diſhonoured me with my wife.” 
* © Sure you are not in earneſt,” an- 
ſwered Trent; © but if you are, you 
« will pardon me for thinking that im- 


. © poſſible.” 


Indeed, cries Booth, I have fo 
© pood an opinion of my wife, as to 
© believe it impoſſible for him to ſuc- 
e ceedy, but that he ſhould intend me 
© the favour, you will not, I believe, 
© think an impoſſbility.” | 

© Faith l not in the leaſt, ſaid Trent. 
© Mrs. Booth is a very fine woman; 
and if I had the honour to be her huſ- 
© band, I ſhould not be angry with 
any man for liking her.“ 5 

© But you would be angry, ſaid 
Booth, with a man, who would make 
uſe of ſtratagems and contrivances to 
© ſeduce her virtue; eſpecially if he did 
this under the colour of entertaining 
© the higheſt friendſhip for yourſelf." 

© Not at all,* cries Trent. It is 
human nature.” j 

Perhaps it is cries Booth; © but 
© it is human nature depraved, ſtripped 
« of all it's worth, and lovelineſs, and 
* dignity, and degraded down to alevel 
© with the vileſt brutes.” 

Look ye, Booth, cries Trent, I 
« would not be miſunderſtood. I think, 
© when I am talking to you, I talk to 
s a man of ſenſe, and to an inhabitant 
© of this country; not to one whodwells 
in a land of ſaints. If you have really 
* ſuch an opinion as you exprels of this 
© noble lord, you have the fineſt op- 
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« defire, and of making your own for- 
© tune at the ſame time. I do not ſay 
© that your ſuſpicions are groundleſs; 
© for, of all men upon earth, I know 
my lord is the greateſt bubble to wo- 
men, though I believe he hath had 
© very few. And this I am confident 
of, that he hath not the leaſt jealou- 
c — theſe ſuſpicions. Now, there- 
© fo 

6 
« 


re, if you will a& the part of a wiſe - 


man, I will undertake that you ſhall 

make your fortune, without the leaſt 
* injury to the chaſtity of Mrs. Booth.” 

I da not underſtand you; Sir, ſaid 
Booth. 2 1 


* 


unity of making a compleat fool 
and bubble of him that any man can 


/ 
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© Nay," cries Trent, * if you will 


not underſtand me, I have done. 
I meant only your ſervice; and I 
4 SO I had known you better.” 
Booth begged him to explain him- 
ſelf. © If you can, ſaid he, © ſhew me 
© any way to improve ſuch circumſtan- 
ces as I have opened to you, you may 
© depend upon it I ſhall readily em- 
* brace it, and own my obligations to 
vou.“ 
© That is ſpoken like a man, cries 
Trent. Why, what is it more than this 
Carry your ſuſpicions in your own 
boſom. Let Mrs. Booth, in whoſe 
virtue I am ſure you may be juſtly 
confident, go to the publick places ; 
there let her treat my lord with com- 
mon civility only; Iam ſure he will 
bite. And thus, without ſufferin 
him to gain his purpoſe, you wil 
gain yours. I know ſeveral who 
have ſucceeded with him in this 
manner,” - 
© I am very ſorry, Sir, tries Booth, 
that you are acquainted with any 
ſuch raſcals. I do aſſure you, ra- 
ther than I would act ſuch a part, 1 
would ſubmit to the hardeſt ſentence 
that fortune could pronounce againſt 
me.. 
© Do as you pleaſe, Sir, ſaid Trent; 
I have only ventured to adviſe you 
as a friend, But do you not think 
your nicety is a little over-ſcrupu- 
ous ?* 
© You will excuſe me,  Sir,* ſaid 
Booth; but I think no man can be 
too ſcrupulous in points which con- 
© cern his honour.* 
I know many men of very nice 
honour, anſwered Trent, * who have 
gone much farther; and no man, I 
am ſure, had ever a better excuſe for 
it than yourſelf, You will forgive 
me, Booth, fince what I ſpeak pro- 
ceeds from my love to you; nay, in- 
deed, by mentioning your affairs to 
me, which I am heartily ſorry for, 
- have given me a right to ſpeak. 
ou know beſt what friends you have 
to depend upon: but, if you have 
no other pretenſions than your merit, 
I can aſſure you, you would fail, if 
it was poſſible you could have ten 
times more merit than you have. 
And, if you love your wife, as I am 
convinced you do, what muſt be your 
condition, in ſeeing her want the ne 
ceſſaries of life 
1 know 
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- © T know my condition is very hard,” 
eries Booth; but I have one comfort 
© in it, which I will never — with, 

and that is innocence. As to the 
mere neceſſaries of life, however, it 
is pretty difficult to deprive us of 
them; this I am ſure of, no one can 
want them long.” 


4 
Upon my word, Sir,“ cries Trent, 


I did not know you had been ſo great 
a philoſopher. But, believe me, theſe 
matters look much leſs terrible at a 
diſtance, than when they are actually 
preſent, You will then find, I am 
afraid, that honour hath no more 
{kill in cookery, than Shakeſpeare 
tells us it hath in ſurgery. D—a me, 
if I do not wiſh his lordſhip loved my 
wife as well as he doth yours ! I pro- 
miſe you I would truſt her virtue; 
and if he ſhould get the better of it, 
I ſhould have — of faſhion enough 
to keep me in countenance.” 
Their ſecond bottle being now almoſt 
out, Booth, without making any anſwer, 
called for a bill. Trent preſſed very much 
the drinking of another bottle; but 
Booth abſolutely refuſed: and preſently 
afterwards they parted, not extremely 
well ſatisfied with each other. They 
appeared, indeed, one to the other, in 
diſadvantageous lights of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Trent concluded Booth 
to be a very filly fellow; and Booth 
began to ſuſpeR, that Trent was very 
little better than a ſcoundrel. 


CHAP. VIII. 


CONTAINS A LETTER, AND OTHER 
MATTERS, 


E will now return to Amelia; 
to whom, immediately upon her 
huſband's departure to walk with Mr. 
Trent, a porter brought the following 
letter ; which ſhe immediately opened 
and read, 


\ 


© MADAM, 


6 E 9h quick diſpatch which I 

© have given to your firſt com- 
* mands, will, I hope, iffure you of the 
„ diligence witk which I ſhall always 
* obey every command that you are 
0 pleaſed to honour me with. I have, 
* indeed, in this trifling affair, acted as 
if my life itſelf had been at ſtake; 
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© nay, I know not but ĩt may beſo: for 
© this inſignificant matter, you was 
© pleaſed to tell me, would oblige the 
© charming perſon in whoſe power is 
© not only my happineſs, but, as I am 
© well perſuaded, my life too. Let me 


- © reap therefore ſome little advantage in 


* youreyes, as you have in mine, from 


© thistrifling occaſion: for if any thing 
© could add to the charms of which you 
* are miſtreſs, it would be perhaps that 
© amiable zeal with which you main- 
* tain the cauſe of your friend. I hope, 
indeed, ſhe will be my friend and ad- 
« vocate with the moſt lovely of her 
© ſex; as I think ſhe hath reaſon, and 
© as you was pleaſed to inſinuate ſne 
had been. Let me beſeech you, Ma- 
© dam, let not that dear heart, whoſe 
«© tenderneſs is ſo inclined to compaſſo- 
© nate the miſeries of others, be hard- 
© enegd only againſt the ſufferings which 
c itſelf occaſions. Let not that man 
alone have reaſon to think you cruel, 
© who, of all others, would do the moſt 
© to procure your kindneſs, How often 
© have I lived over in my reflections, 
© in my dreams, thofe two ſhort mi- 
© nutes we were together? But, alas! 
© how faint are theſe mimickries of the 
© imagination | What would I not give 
© to purchaſe the reality of ſuch ano- 
ther bleſfing! This, Madam, is in 
* your power to beſtow on the man who 
© 'hath no wiſh, no will, no fortune, no 
© heart, no life, but what are at your 
« diſpoſal. Grant me only the favour 
© to be at Lady ——'$ afſembly. You 
© can have nothing to fear from in- 
* dulging me with a moment's ſight, 
£ a moment's converſation ; I will aſk 
© no more. I know your delicacy, 
© and had rather die than offend it. 
© Could I have ſeen you ſometimes, 
I believe the fear of offending you 
© would have kept my love for ever 
© buried in my own boſom; but to 
© be totally excluded even from the 
© fight of what my ſoul doats on, 
© is what I cannot bear. It is that 
alone which hath extorted the fatal 
« ſecret from me. Let that obtain your 
« forgivenels for me. I need not ſign 
© this letter, otherwiſe than with that 
« impreſſion of my heart which I hope 
© jt bears; and, to conclude it in any 
form, no language hath words of de- 
© votion ſtrong enough to teil you with 
« what truth, what anguiſh, what zeal, 
« what adoration, I love you.“ 

li Amelia 
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Amelia had juſt ſtrength to hold out 
to the end, when her trembling grew ſo 


violent, that ſhe di opped the letter, and 
bod probably dropped herſelf, had not 


1 
AME LIA. 


Mrs. Atkinſon come timely in to ſup- 


port ber. 

Good heavens! cries Mrs, Atkin- 
ſon, What is the matter with you, 
Madam?“ 


I know not what is the matter, cries 


Amelia; but I have received a letter 
cat laſt from that infamous colonel.” 
© You will take my opinion again 
© then, 1 hope, Madam, crics Mrs. At- 
kinſon. * But do not be ſo affected; 
© the letter cannot eat you, or run away 
£:with you. Here it lies, I ſee; will 


© you give me leave to read it? 
© Read it with all my heart, cries. 


Amelia, © and give me your advice how 
to att; for I am almoſt diſtraed.* 


« -Hey-day!* ſays Mrs. Atkinſon, 


© hereis apiece of parchment too; what 


* 


© is that? In truth, this parchment 


had dropped from the letter when Ame 
Jia firſt opened it; but her attention was 

o fixed by the contents of the letter 
itſelf, that ſhe had never read the other. 


Mis. Atkinſon had now opened the- 


parchment firit; and, after a moment's 
peruſal, the fire flaſhed trom her eyes, 
and the blood fluſhed into her cheeks, 
and ſhe cried out in a rapture, © It is a 
© commiſſion tor my huſband ; upon 
© my ſoul, it is a commiſſion for my 
© huſband!” and at the ſame time began 
to jump about the room, in a kind of 


frantick fit of joy. 


© What can be the meaning of all 
e this ?* cries Amelia, under the higheſt 
degree of aſtoniſnmment. 

Do not I tell you, my dear Madam," 
cries the, that it is a commiſſion for 
© my huſband; and can you wonder at 
my being overjoyed at what I know 
will make him ſo happy? And now 
it is all out, The letter is not from 
the colonel, but from that noble lord 
of whom I have told you ſo much, 
But indeed, Madam, I have ſome par- 
© dons to aſk of you. However, I know 
© your goodneſs, and I will tell you all. 

* You are to know, then, Madam, 
© that I had not been in the opera- houſe 
© fix minutes, before a maſque came 
up, and taking me by the hand, led 
s me aſide. I gave the maſque my 
© hand; and ſeeing a lady at that time 
© lay hold on Captan Booth, I took 
F that opportunity of flipping away 
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from him: for though by the ſqueak, 

ing voice, and by attempting to mi 
* mick yours, I had pretty well diſguiſed 
my own, I was fhll atraid, it I! had 
much converſation with your huſband, 
he would diſcover me. I wa: ked there- 
fore away with this maſque to the 
upper end of the fartheſt room, where 
we ſat down in a corner together, 
He-preſently diſcovered to me, that he 
took me for you; and 1 ſoon after 
found out who he was; indeed, ſo 

tar from attempting tp diſguiſe him- 

ſelf, he ſpoke in his own voice, and 
in his own perſon, He now began 
to make violent love to me; but it 
was rather in the ftyle of a great man 
of the preſent age, than of an Ar- 
cadian {wain. In ſhort, he laid his 
whole fortune at my feet, and bade 
me make whatever terms I pleaſed, 
either for mylelf or for others. By 
others, I ſuppoſe, he meant your{huſ- 
band. This, however, put a thought 
into my head, ot turning the preſent 
occaſion into advantage. I told him, 
there were two kinds of perſons, the 
tallaciouſneſs of whoſe promites had 
become proverbial in the world: theſe 
were lovers, and great nen. What 
rehance then could I ave on the pro- 
miſs of one, who united in himſelf 
both thoſe characters. That I had 
ſeen a melancholy inſtance, in a very 
worthy woman of my acquaintance, 
(meaning myſelf, Madam) of his 
want of generofity, I ſaid, I knew 
the obligations that he had to this 
woman, and the injuries he had done 
her: all which I was convinced ſhe 
forgave; for that ſhe had laid the 
handſomeſt things in the world of 
him to me. He anſwered, that he 
thought he had not been deficient in 

generolity io this lady (for I explained 
to him whom I meant ;) but that in- 
deed, if ſhe had ſpoke well of him to 

me, (meaning yourſelf, Madam} he 
would not fail to reward her for ſuch 
an obligation. I then told him ſhe 
had married a very deſerving man, 

who had ſerved long in the army 
abroad as a private man, and who was 
a ſerjeant in the guards; that I knew 
it was ſo very ealy for him to get him 
a commilion, that I ſhould not think 
he had any honour or goodneſs in the 
© world, if he negleRed it. I declared 
* this ſtep mult be a preliminary to any 
good opinion, he mult eyer hope tor 
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t of mine. I then profeſſed the great - 
© eſt friendſhip to that lady, (in which 
© I am convinced you will think me 
* ſerious) and aſſured him he would 
give me one of the higheſt pleaſures, 
in letting me be the inftrument of 
doing her fuch a ſervice, He pro- 
miſed me in a moment todo what you 
ſee, Madam, he hath ſince done. And 
to you I ſhall always think myſelf 
indebted for it.” 

© I know not how you are indebted 
ro me, cries Amelia, © Indeed, I 
am very glad of any good fortune 
that can attend poor Atkinſon ; but 
I wiſh it had been obtained ſome other 
way. Good Heavens | what muſt be 
the conſequence of this ? What muſt 
this lord think of me, for liſtening to 
the mention of love; nay, for making 
any terms with him? for what mult 
he ſuppoſe thole terms mean ? Indeed, 


deal too far. No wonder he had the 
aſſurance to write to me in the man- 
ner he hath done. It is too plain what 
he conceives of me, and who knows 
what he may ſay toothers. You may 
© have blown up my reputation by your 
© behaviour." 

© How is that poſſible ?? anſwered 
Mrs. Atkinſon. . Is it not in my 
© power to clear up all matters? If you 
« will but give me leave to make an ap- 
6 ee in your name, I will meet 
© him myſelf, and declare the whole 
c ſecret to him. 
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Mrs. Atkinſon, you carried it a great 


I will conſent to no ſuch appoint- 


© ment,” cries Amelia. Iam heartily 
© ſorry I ever conſented to practiſe any 
© deceit, I painly ſee the truth of what 
© Dr. Harriſon hath often told me, that 
© if one ſteps ever ſo little out of the 
© ways of virtue and innocence, we 
* know not how we may flide; for all 


' © the ways of vice are a flippery de- 


© ſcent.” 

That ſentiment,” cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, is much older than Dr. Harri- 
* ſon, Omne vitium in proclivi e. 

However new or old it is, I find it 
c is true, cries Amelia. But pray tell 
© me all, though I tremble to hear it.“ 

© Indeed, my dear friend,” ſaid Mrs. 
Atkinſon, you are terrified at nothing. 
© Indeed, indeed, you are too great a 
« prude.” 

© I do not know what you mean by 
© prudery,' anſwered Amelia. I ſhall 
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never be aſhamed of the ſtrifteft regard 
to decency, to reputation, aud to that 
honour in which the deareſt of all hu- 
man creatures hath his ſhare, But 
pray give me the letter; there is an 
expreſſion in it which alarmed me 
when I read it. Pray, what doth he 
mean by his two ſhort minutes, and 
by purchaſing the reality of ſuch ano« 
ther bleſhng ?* 

© Indeed, I know not what he means 
by two minutes, cries Mrs: Atkinſon, 
unleis he calis two hours 1o; for we 
were not together much leſs. And as 
for any bleſſing he had; I ama (ſtranger 
toit. Sure, I hope you have a better 
opinion of me, than to think I granted 
him the laſt favour!” 

© I do not know what favours you 
© granted him, Madam, anſwered 
Amelia peeviſhly; * but I am ſorry you 
granted him any in my name. 

Upon my word,” cries Mrs, At- 
kinſon, © you uſe me unkindly ; and it 
is an uſage I did not expect at your 
hands: nor do I know that I have 
deſerved it. I am ſure I went to the 
malquerade with no other view than 
to oblige you; nor did I ſay or do 
any thing there which any woman, 
who is not the molt confounded prude 
upon earth, would have ſtarted at on 
a much leſs occaſion than what in- 
duced me, Well, I declare upon my 
ſoul then, that, it I was a man, ra- 
ther than be married to a woman 
who makes ſuch a fuſs with her vir- 
tue, I would with my wife was with= 
out ſuch a troubleſome companion.“ 
Very polhbly, Madam, thele may 
* be your ſentiments," cries Amelia; 
© and 1 ws they are the ſentiments of 
* your huſband.” 

© I defire, Madam, ' cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, you would not reflect on my 
© hutband, He is a worthy man, and 
© as brave a man as yours; yes, Ma- 
© dam, and he is now as much a cap- 
© tain,” 

She ſpoke theſe words with ſo loud a 
voice, that Atkinſon, who was acci- 
dentally going up ſtairs, heard them 
and being furprized at the angry tone 
of his wite's voice, he entered the room, 
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and with a look of much aftoniſhment 


begs ed to know what was the matter. 
« The matter, my dear,” cries Mrs. 
Atkinſon, * is, that I have got a com- 
+ miſſion for you, and your good old 
112 s friend 
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Amelia, to anſwer you as you de- 


« ſerve; and, if I had, you are below 


; > ny anger. + ; 


© I do not know, Mrs. Booth, an- 
ſwered the other, whence this great 
© ſuperiority over me is derived; but, 
« if your virtue gives it you, I would 
* have you to know, Madam, that I 
a prude, as much as you can 


© do a —. 
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have ſeveral times, 


* 3 7 
© cries Amelia, © inſulted me with that 


word, I ſcorn to give you any ill 
© language in return. If you deſerve 
© any bad appellation, you-know it; 
© without my telling it you.“ 

Poor Atkinſon, who was more frigh- 


© tened than he had ever been in his life, 


did all he could to procure peace. He 
fell upon his knees to his wife, and 

her to compoſe herſelf; for, in- 
, ſhe ſeemed to be in a mott furious 


rage. 

While he was in this poſture, Booth, 
who had knocked ſo gently at the door, 
For fear of diſturbing his wife, that he 


had not been heard in the tempeſt, came 


into the room. The moment Amelia 
ſaw him, the tears, which had been ga- 
thering for ſome time, burſt in a tors 
rent from her eyes; which, however, ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal with her hand- 
kerchief. The entry of Booth turned 
all in an inftant_ into a ſilent picture; 
in which, the firſt figure which ſtruck 


the eyes of the captain, was the ſer- 


jeant on his knees to his wife. 

Booth immediately cried, © What is 
© the meaning of this ?* but received no 
anſwer, He then caſt his eyes towards 
Amelia; and plainly diſcerning her 
condition, he ran to her, and in a very 
tender phraſe begged to know what was 
the matter. To which ſhe anſwered, 
Nothing, my dear; nothing, my dear; 
* nothing of any conſequence. He re- 
plied that he would know; and then 
turned to Atkinſon, and aſked the ſame 

ueſtion. | 
- Atkinſon anſwered, upon my ho- 
© nour, Sir, I know nothing of it. 
Something liath' paſſed between Ma- 
dam and my wife; but what it is, 
I know no more than your honour.“ 

© Your wife,” ſaid Mrs. Atkinſon, 
© hath uſed me cruelly ill, Mr, Booth, 
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hole matter. 
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© If you muſt be ſatisſled, that is the 
Booth rapped out a gs | oath and 

cried, ©-It is impoſſible; my wife is 

© not capable of uſing any one ill.“ 
Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her 


knees to her huſband; and cried, For 


Heaven's ſake, do not throw yourſelf 
into a paſſion ! Some few words have 
© paſſed; perhaps I may be in the wrong. 
— ſeize me, if I think > * 
cries Booth. And I wiſh whoever 
© hath drawn theſe — from your 
eyes, ma it with as many dro 
C of their 5 blood. F . A 
© You ſee, Madam, cries Mrs. At- 
kinſon, you have your bully to take 
© your part; ſo, I ſuppoſe, you will 
© uſe your triumph.” ng. 
Amelia made no anſwer ; but fill 
kept hold of Booth; who, in a violent 
rage, cried out, My Amelia triumph 
© over ſuch a wretch as thee ! What 
© can lead thy inſolence to ſuch pre- 
« ſumption !—Serjeant, I deſire you 
© will take that monſter out of the 
© room, or I cannot anſwer for myſelf. 
The ſerjeant was beginning to be 
his wife to retire, (for he = 
very plainly, that ſhe had, as the phraſe 
is, taken a ſip too much that evening) 
when, with a rage little ſhort of mad- 
neſs, ſhe cried out, And do you tame - 
© ly ſee me inſulted in ſuch a manner, 
now that you are a gentleman and 
upon a footing with him??? | 
It is lucky 2 us all, perhaps, an» 
ſwered Booth, that he is not my 
© equal.” | LET ON 
* You lye, firrah,' ſaid Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, © he is every way your equal; he 
© is as good a gentleman as yourſelf, 
and as much an officer. No, I re- 
tract what I ſay; he hath not the ſpi- 
rit of a gentleman, nor of a man nei- 


wife inſulted;* | 
© Let me beg of you, my dear, \cries 
the ſerjeant, © to go with me and com- 
« poſe yourſelf.” | | 

Go with thee, thou wretch, cries 
ſhe, looking with the utmoſt diſdain 
upon him; * no, nor ever ſpeak to thee 
more.“ At which words ſhe burſt 
out of the room: and the ſerjeant, 
without ſaying a word, followed her. 
* A very tender and pathetick ſcene 
now war between Booth and his wife, 
in. which, when ſhe was a little com- 


. poſed, 


ther, or he would not bear to ſee his 
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"poſed, the related to him the whole 
ſtory. For beſides that it was not poſ-' 
 fible for her otherwiſe to account for 


the quarrel which he had ſeen, Booth 
was now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay 
on the floor. 5 | 
Amelia having emptied her mind to 
her huſband, and obtained his faithful 
promiſe that he would not reſent the 
affair to my lord, was pretty well com- 
poſed, and bogs to reſent a little to- 
Atkinſon; but Booth was 
ſo highly incenſed with her, that he 
declared he would leave her houſe the 
next morning; which they both ac- 
cordingly did, and immediately ac- 
commodated themſelves with conve- 


nient apartments within a fe doors of 


their friend the doctor. 


CHAP. IX. 


CONTAINING SOME THINGS wo- 
THY OBSERVATION. 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
exchange of his lodgings, Booth 


did not forget to ſend an excuſe to Mr. 


Trent, of whoſe converſation he had 
taken a full ſurfeit the preceding even- 


ing. 

That day, in his walks, Booth met 
with an old brother officer, who had 
ſerved with him at Gibraltar, and was 
on- half-pay as well as himſelf. He 
had not, indeed, had the fortune of 
being broke with his regiment, as was 
Booth; but had gone out, as they call 
it, on half-pay as a lieutenant, a rank 
to which he had riſen in five and thirty 
years. 

This honeſt gentleman, after ſome 
diſcouſe with Booth, deſired him to 
lend him half a crown; which he aſ- 
ſured him he would faithfully pay the 
next day, when he was to receive ſome 
money for his ſiſter. This \iſter was 
the widow of an officer that had been 
killed in the ſea - ſervice; and ſhe and 
her brother lived together, on their joint 
ſtock, out of which, they maintained 
likewiſe an old mother, and two of 
the fiſter's children, the eldeſt of which 
was about nine years old. You muſt 
© know," ſaid the old lieutenant, © I 
© have been diſappointed this mornin 
* by an old ſcoundrel, who 9 
+ fifteen per cent. for advancing my 


© kiftex's penſion; but I have now got 
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© an honeſt fellow, who hath promiſed 


© it to me to-morrow at ten per apt.” 
And enough too of all — 
cries Booth. 


Why, indeed, I think ſo too, an- 
ſwered the other, conſiderĩng it is ſure 
to be paid one time or other, To lay 
* the truth, it is a little He the go- 
* vernment doth not pay thoſe penhons 
© better; for my aer e hath been due 
* almoſt theſe two years that is my 
« way of thinking.“ 

Booth anſwered, he was aſhamed to 
refuſe him ſuch a ſum ; But, 
my ſoul,' ſaid he, © I have not a fun» 
« gle halfpenny in my pocket; for L 
© am in a worſe condition, if 
than yourſelf; for I have loſt all my 
* money, and what is worſe, I owe Mr. 
Trent, whom you remember at Gib- 
« raltar, fifty pounds. 

© Remember him | yes, on Weg 
© remember him very well, cries 
old gentleman, though he will not ce 


member me. He is grown {a great 


now, that he will not k to bis old 
acquaintance; and yet I ſhould be 
© aſhamed of myſelf to be great in fuck 
© a manner,” 

What manner do you mean?” cries 
Booth a little eagerly. 
Why, pimping, anſwered the other. 
He is pimp in ordinary to my Lord 
, who keeps his family; or how 
the devil he lives elſe IL do not know, 
for his place is not worth three hun» 
dred pounds a year, and be and his 
wife ſpend a thouſand at leaſt, Bur 
ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which I believe 


you would not miſname it. But, 
d—n me, if I had not rather be an 
honeſt man, and walk on foot, with 
holes in my ſhoes, as I do now, or 

without a dinner, as I and all my fa» 
mily will to-day, than ride in a cha- 


honeſt Bob Bound, and always will 


there is no man ſhall call me other- 
wiſe; for if he doth, I will knock him 
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way of thinking.” g 
And a very good way of thinking 


ſhall not want a dinner to-day; for 
if you will go home with me, 1 will 
lend you a crown with all my heart.” 
© Look'e,"' ſaid the old man, if it 
© be anywile inconvenient to you, I will 


if you was to call a bawdy-houſe, 


riot, and feaſt by ſuch means. Iam _ 


bez that is my way of thinking : and - 
down for a lying raſcal : that is my - 


too, cries Booth. However, you 


— — — — 


* 


/ 


me to-morrow ;z 


© ſphere. 


252 
not have it; for I will never rob ano- 
* * of his dinner, to eat myſelf ? 
* thts my way of thinking.“ 
Pooh, ſaid 7 
o ſuch a trifle twice between you and 
© me, Beides, you ſay you can pay it 
I promiſe you 
© that will be the ſame thing.” wy 
They then walked together to Booth's 
lodgings, where Booth, from Amelia's 
et, gave his friend double the little 
Fm he had aſked. Upon which the old 
3 ſhook him heartily by the 


nd; and repeating his intention of 


paying him the next day, made the beſt 
of his\ way to a butcher's, whence he 
carried off a'leg of mutton to a family 
that had lately kept Lent without any 


religious merit. 


When he was gone, Amelia aſked her 
Þbuſband who that old gentleman was. 


Booth anſwered, he was one of the ſcan- 
dals of his country. That the Duke 


of Marlborough had about thirty years 
before made him an enſign from a pri- 


vate man, for very particular merit; 


and that he had not long ſince gone out 
of the army with a broken heart, upon 
having ſeveral boys put over his head. 
He then gave her an account of his fa- 
mily, which he had heard from the old 
gentleman in their way to his houſe, and 
with which we have already in a con- 
ciſe manner acquainted the reader. 
* Good heavens!* cries Amelia, 


© what are our great men made of! 


* are' they in reality a diſtin ſpecies 
© from the reſt of mankind? are they 
© born without hearts? | 

© One would indeed ſometimes,” cries 
Booth, © be inclined to think ſo. In 
* truth, they have no perfect idea of 
© thofe common diſtreſſes of mankind 
© which are far removed from their own 
Compaſſion, if thoroughly 
© examined, will, I believe, appear to 


be the fellow-feeling only of men of 
_ © the ſame rank and degree of life for 


© one another, on account of the evils 
to which they themſelves are liable. 
© Our lenſations are, I am afraid, very 


cold towards thoſe who are at a great 


ooth, neter mention 


\ # , 


q 
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diſtance from us, arid whoſe calami · 
ties can conſequently never reach us. 
remember, cries Amelia, a ſen- 
timent of Dr. Harriſon's, which he 
told me was in ſome Latin book: T 
am a man myſelf, and my heart is in- 
terefied in whatever can befal the reſt 
of mankind. 'I'hat is the ſentiment 
of a good man, and whoever thinks 
otherwiſe is a bad one. 

© I have often told you, my dear 
Emily, cries Booth, that all men, 
as well the beſt as the worſt, a& alike 
from the principle of ſelf-love. Where 
benevotence therefore is the upper- 
molt paſſion, ſelf-love dire&s you to 
gratify it by doing good, and by re- 
lieving the diſtreſſes of others; for 
they are then in reality your own, 
But where ambition, avatice, pride, 
or any other paſſion governs the man, 
and keeps his benevolence down, the 
miſeries of all other men affect him 
no more than they would a ſtock or 
a ſtone. And thus the man and his 
ſtatue have often the ſame degree of 
feeling or compaſſion. | 1 
© I have often wiſhed, my dear,” cries 
Amelia, © to hear you converſe with Dr. 
© Harriſon on this ſubje&; for I am 
© ſure he would convince you, though 
© I cannot, that there are really ſuch 
© things as religion and virtue.“ 

This was not the firſt hint of this 
kind which Amelia had given, for ſhe 
ſometimes apprehended from his diſ- 
courſe that he was little better than an 
atheiſt; a confideration which did not 
diminiſh - her affe&tion for him, but 


_ 
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gave her great uneaſineſs. On all ſuch 


occaſions, Booth immediately turned 
the diſcourſe to ſome other ſubject; for 
though he had in other points a great 
opinion of his wife's capacity, yet as a 
divine or a philoſopher, he did not hold 
her in a very reſpectable light, nor did 


he lay any great ſtreſs on her ſentiments 


in ſuch matters. He now therefore gave 
a ſpeedy turn to the converſation, and 


began to talk of affairs below the dig- 


nity of this hiſtory, 


END OF THE TENTH' BOOK, 
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BOOK x. 
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CHAP. I. 


| EONTAINING A VERY POLITE 


E will now look back to 
ſome perſonages, who, 
though not the principal 
characters in this hiſtory, 
have yet made too coni- 


derable a re 
dropped. And theſe are Colonel James 
and his lady. - | | 

This fond couple never met till din- 
ner the day after the maſquerade, when 
they happened to be alone together in 
an anti-chamber before the arrival of 
the. reſt of the company. J 

The converſation began with the co- 
lonel's ſaying, I hope, Madam, you 
got no cold laſt night at the maſque- 


5 rade?* To which the lady anſwered 


by much the ſame kind of queſtion. 

They then ſat together near five mi - 
nutes without opening their mouths to 
each other. At laſt Mrs. James taid, 
Pray, Sir, who was that maſque with 
*-you-in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs? 
© How could you expoſe yourſelf by 
5 walking with ſuch a trollop in pub- 
lick; for certainly no woman of any 
figure would appear there in ſuch a 
$ dreſs. You know, Mr. James, I ne- 
© yer interfere with your affairs ; but I 
f would, methinks, for my own ſake, 
© if I was you, preſerve a little decency 
* in the face 1 the world. 

Upon my word, ſaid James, I do 


nat know whom you mean. Awo. 


man in ſuch a diels might ſpeak ta 


» £ 


figure in it to be abruptly 


s me for aught I know; a thouſand 
C —_ ſprak to me at a maſquerade, 
© But I promiſe you I ſpoke to no wo- 
© man acquaintance there that I know 
© of. Indeed, I now recollect there way 
a a woman inthe drets of a ſhepherdeſs z 
and there was another aukward thing 
© in a blue domino that plagued me a 
little; but I ſoon gat rid of them. 

And I ſuppoſe you do not know the 
* lady in the blue domino neither? 
Not I, Laffuce you, ſaid James. © But 
pray, why do you aſk me theſe queſ- 
tions? It looks ſo like jealouſy.” 

Jealouſy l crics the; © I jealous? 
* no, Mr. James, I ſhall never be jea- 
© lous, I promiſe you, eſpecially of the 
© lady in the blue domino; for, to my 
* knowledge, ſhe deſpiſes you of all the 
© human race. 

© I am heartily glad of it,” ſaid James; 
© for I never ſaw ſuch a tall aukward 
« monſter in my life.” 5 

* That is a very cruel way of telling 
© me you knew <A 1 

© You, Madam, faid James; © yew 
© was in a black domino.” 
© It is not ſo unuſual a thing, I be- 
lieve, you yourſelf know, to change 
dreſſes. I own, I did it to diſcover 
ſome of your tricks. I did not think 
you could have dittinguiſhed the tall 
aukward monſter fo well.” 
© Upon my ſoul,” ſaid James, if it 
© was you, I did not even ſuſpect it ; ſa 
s you ought not to be offended at what 
I have laid ignorantly.“ 

Indeed, Sir, cries the, © you can» 
* not offend me by any thing you can 
* ſay to my face; no, by my foul, I 

| « deſpile 


1 
| 
1 
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. 
© deſpiſe vou too much,. But I wiſh, 
© James, you would not make me 
2 e of your converſation a- 
* mongſt your wenches. I deſire I may 
© not be afraid of meeting them for 
© fear of their inſults : that I may not 
© be told by a dirty trollop, you make 
© me the ſubje& of your wit amongſt 
them, of which it ſeems I am the ta- 
© youritE topick. Though you have 
© married a tall aukward monſter, Mr. 

' James, I think ſhe hath a right to be 
treated, as yaur wife, with reſpect at 
© leaſt; Indeed, I ſhall never require 

"© any more: indeed, Mr, James, I ne- 
© yer ſhall. I think a wife hath a title 
to that.” 

© Who told you this, Madam ?' ſaid 


ames, 3 . 
Four flut,” faid ſhe; * your wench, 


3s "al your ſhepherdeſs.” 


By all that's ſacred, cries James, 
41 do not know who the ſhepherdeſs 
Was.“ 25 | | 
© By all that's ſacred then, ſays ſhe, 
© ſhe told me fo, and I am convinced 
© the told me the truth. But I do not 
« wonder at your denying it; for that 
© 3s equally conſiſtent with honour, as to 
© behave in ſuch a manner ts a wife 
bo is a gentlewoman. I hope you 
© will allow me that, Sir. Becauſe I 
| © had got quite fo great a fortune, I 
© hope you do not think me beneath 
© you, or that you did me any honour 
in marrying me. I am come of as 
© pood a e Mr. James; 
©-and if my brother knew how 
© treated me, be would not bear it. 
Do you threaten me with your bro- 
4 ther, Madam?“ faid James. 
J will not be ill- treated, Sir, an- 


; Fa ſwered the. | , 


Nor I neither, Madam, cries he; 
,  <-and therefore I deſue you will pre- 
dare to go into the country to- mor- 
© row morning. 
© Indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * I ſhall not. 
© By heavens, . Madam, but. you 
© ſhall,” anſwered he: I will have my 
4 coach at the door to-morrow morn- 
ing by feven; and you ſhall either 
© pv into it or be carried. 
I hope, Sir, you are not in ear- 
© neſt,” ſaid ſhe. 
Indeed, Madam,” anſwered he, 
© but I am in earneſt, and reſolved ; 
© and into the country you go to- 
* morrow.* . . 
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But why into the country,” faid 
the, © Mr. James? Why will you be 
© 'fo barbarous to deny me the plea- 
« ſures of the toẽw ar; 4 
© Becauſe you interfere with n 
0 3 cried James; which i 
© have told you long ago I would not 


© ſubmit-to. It is enough for fond 


* couples to have theſe ſcenes together. 
thought we had been upon a better 
«© footing, and had.cared too little for 
each other to become mutual plagues. 
© I thought you had been ſatished with 
* the full liberty of doing what you 
c pleaſe. ? d. | 
80 Lam; I defy you to ſay I have 
© ever given you any uneaſineis. 

How, cries he, have you not juſt 
© now upbraided me with What you 
heard at the maſquerade?” 

© I own,' ſaid ſhe, © to be inſulted 
© by ſuch a creature: to my face 
© me to the ſoul. I muſt have had no 
« ſpirit to bear the inſults of ſuch an 
© animal. Nay, ſhe ſpoke of you with 
© equal contempt. hoever ſhe 18, I 
« promiſe-you, Mr. Booth is her fa- 
« vourite., But, indeed, the is un- 
« worthy any one's regard: for ſhe be- 
© haved like an arrant dragoon. 
Hang her, cries the colonel, © I 
© know nothing of her. | 

Well, but Mr. James, I am ſure 
you will not ſend me into the coun- 
© try. Indeed, I will not go into the 
© country.” | ; 

If you was a reafonable woman,” 
cries James, perhaps I ſhould not de- 
* fire it: and, on one conſideration 

© Come, name your conſideration,” 
ſgid ſhe, | 

Let me firſt experience your diſ- 
© cernmentz* ſaid he. Come, Molly, 
let me try your judgment. Can you 
« gueſs at any woman of your ac- 
© quaintance that I like? S 

« Sure,' ſaid ſhe, it cannot be Mrs. 
© Booth!” * Cs 

And why not Mrs. Booth ?* an- 
ſwered he. Is ſhe not the fineſt wo- 
man in the world? 

© Very far from it,” replied ſhe, © in 
© my opinion. ern 
Pray, what faults, ſaid he, can 

© you find in her ?* ; 
© In the firſt place,” cries Mrs. James, 
© her eyes are too large; and ſhe hath 
"© a look with them that I do not know 
© how to deſcribe z- but 1 know 1 do 

- © not 
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© notlike it. Then her eye · bros are 
too large; therefore, ; ſhe doth 
© all in Her power to remedy: this with 
her pincers : for if it was not for 
thoſe, hey eye-brows would be pre- 
© poſterous. Then her noſe, as well 
* joned as it is, has à viſible 
© {car an one fide. Her neck likewiſe 
© is too rant for” the genteel 
© five, eſpecially as ſhe laces herſelf : 
© for no woman in my opinion can be 
„ho is not entirely flat be- 
And laſtly, ſhe is both too 
© ſhort amd too tall. Well, you ma 
© laughs Mr. James; I know what 
mean, though I cannot well expreſs 
it. I mean, that ſhe is too tall for 
4 a pretty woman, and too ſhort for a 
fine woman, There is ſuch a thing 
* as a kind of inſipid medium, a kind 
© of ſomething that is neither one thing 
5 nor another, I know not how to ex- 
< preſs it more cleaily; but when I ſay 
© ſuch a _—_ is a pretty woman, 2 
6 ing, a pretty creature, you 
Cine iney eld 1. ctr « Kits ho- 
© man; — when I ſay ſuch — one is 
© a ne woman, a very fine per- 
« fon of a woman, to be ſure I Loy 
© mean a tall woman. Now a woman 
that is between both, is certainly 
© neither the one nor the other,” | 
Well, I own," ſaid he, you have 
explained yourſelf with dexte- 
rity; but with all theſe imperfec- 
tions, I cannot help liking her.” 
© That you need not tel me, Mr, 
ames, anſwered the lady; for that 
knew before you deſired me to in- 
vite her to your houſe. And never- 
theleſs, did not I, like an obedient 
wife comply with your deſires? did 
I make any objection to the party 
you fed for the maſquerade, 
though I knew very well your mo- 
tive? what can the beſt of wives do 
more To procure you ſueceſs is not 
in my power; and if I may give you 
my opinion, I believe you never will 
« {ycceed with her.” 
- ® Is her virtue ſo very impregnable ?” 


8 


aid he, with a ſheer 


' + Her virtue, anſwered Mrs. James, 
5 hath the beſt guard in the world, 
* which is a molt violent love for her 


0 | huſband.” : 


© All pretenee and affeRation eri 
the colonel. * It is impoſſible ſhe ſhou 
# have ſo little taſte, or, indeed, ſo lit- 
* tle delicacy, as to like ſuch a fellow.” 


1 
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_ ©, Nay; 1 do not much like him my- 
5 ſelf,” ſaid ne. He is not indeed at 
* all ſuch a fort of man as 1 Gould 
«© likey but I thought he had been ge- 
« nerally allowed to be handſome,” + 

He handſome Þ cries James; What, 
© with a noſe like the proboſcis of an 
© elephant, with the ſhoulders of a por- 
© ter, and the legs of a chairman ? the 
* fellow has not in the leaſt the look of 
* a gentleman; and one would rather 
think he had followed the plough 
* than the camp all his life.” | 

© Nay, now I. proteſt,” ſaid the, © I 
* think you do him injuſtice, He is 
. genteel enough in my opinion. It 
is true, indeed, he is not quite of the 
* moſt delicate make; but hate ver he 
s is, I am convinced ſhe thinks him 
the fineſt man in the world.“ | 

© I cannot believe it, anſwered he 
peeviſhly. * But will you invite her 
to dinner here to-morrow ?* 

With all my heart, and as often 
© as you pleaſe,” anſwered ſhe. * But 
© I have ſome favours to aſk of you. 
* Firit, I muſt hear no more of going 
* out of town till I pleaſe” © 

Very well,” cried he. | 

In the next place,” ſaid ſhe, © I muſt 
5 have two hundred guineas within 
* theſe two or three days. 14 

Well, 1 to that too, an- 
ſwered he. And when I do go out 
* of town, too, I go to Tunbridge, I 
© infiſt upon that; and from Tunbridge 
© I go to Bath—poſitively, to Bath. 
8 _ - promiſe you faithfully I will 
do all in my power to carry Mrs, 
Booth with * \ | 

* On that condition,” anſwered he, 
© T promiſe you, you ſhall go wherever 
you pleaſe. And to ſhew you I will 
even prevent your wiſhes by my 
nerolity, as ſoon as I receive the five 
thouſand pounds, which I am going 
to take up on one of my eſtates, you 
ſhall'have two hundred more. 
She thanked him with a low curtſey 
and he was in ſuch good-humour, that 
he offered to kits her, To this kiſs ſhe 
coldly turned her cheek, and then flirt- 
ing her fan, faid, Mr. James, there 
is one thing I forgot to mention to 
you, I think you intend to get a com- 
s miſlion in ſome regiment abroad for 
* this young man. Now if you would 
take my advice, I know this will not 
© oblige his wife; and beſides, I am 
* politive ſhe reſolves to go with bim. 
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But if you can provide for him in 
ſome regiment at home, I know'ſhe 


-. © hes ordered to quarters, ſhe will be 
© left behind and Yorkſhire or Scot- 

7 land, I think, is ag good à diſtance 
N as either of the Indies. R 

8 Well, I will do What I can, an- 
were James but I cannot aſk any 
1 ching yet; for 1 got two places of a 

17 hundred a year each for two of my 

a8 £ footmen; within this fortnight?  * 
At this jnſtant a violent knock at 
te door fignified/ the arrival of their 
company; upon which, both huſband 

and wiſe put on their beſt looks to re 

ceive their gueſts; and, from their be- 
haviour to each other during the reſt of 

the day, à ſtranger might have cun- 
eluded he had been in company with 
tze fondeſt couple in the univerſe. 
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= MATTERS POLITICAL. 
* EFORE we return to Booth, we 
will relate a ſcene in which Doct 
Harriſon was concerned. A 
This good wan, whilſt in the-coun 
try, happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood of 'a'nobleman of his acquain- 
. tance, and whom he knew to have very 
conſiderable intereſt with the miniſters 
RD yp nancy 
The doctor, who was very well 
known to this nobleman, took this op- 
portunity of paying him a viſit in. order 
to recommend poor Booth to his favour. 
Nor did he much doubt of his ſueceſs, 
the favour he was to aſk being a very 


ſervice of Booth gave him ſo juſt a title. 
Phe doftor's name ſoon gained him 

nn admiſſion tothe preſence of this great 
man, who indeed received him with 
much courteiy and politeneſs; not ſs 
much perhaps from any particular re- 
gard to the ſacred function, nor from 
any reſpect to the doftor's perſonal me- 
Fit, as from ſome conſiderations which 
_ the reader will perhaps gueſs anon. 
After many ceremonials, and ſome pre- 
vious diſcourſe on different 8 
doctot opened his bulineſy, and told the 
great man, that he was come to him to 


An 1114. 
think I 


perſon; but, indeed, the young man 


the nobleman, 1 


„ tleman wi 
+ As to neceſſity, it is the plea of ſo 


mall one, and to which he thought the 


nnn 


who bed bean um öder in che Unity; 
and was now on half- pay. All 


4 wi fly love you for itz and when + favour I aſk, my lord,” ſaid he, is, 


that this gentleman may be again ad- 
« our lodiip nil do me the jalearo 
your ip will do me the juſtice to 
wopld. not aſk for a worthleſs 


©. I'mean- hath. very:extraordinary me- 


rit. He was at the ſiege of Gibraltar, 


in which he behaved with diftinguiſh- 


ed bravery; and was dangerouſly 


vounded at two ſeveral times in the 
« ſervice of his country. I will add; 


that he ĩs at preſent in great neceſſity, 


and hath a wife and ſeveral children, 
for whom he hath no other means 
* of providing and if it will recom- 
mend him farther to your lordſhip's 
«favour, his wife, I believe, is one of 
© the beſt and worthieſt of all her ſex.” 
A to that, my dear doctor, cries 
u make no doubt. 
Indeed, = ſervice I ſhall dothe gen- 
be upon your account. 


many, that it is impoſſible to ſerve 
them all. And with regard to the 
perſonal merit of theſe inferior offi- 
cers, I believe, I need not tell you 
that it is very little regarded. But if 
ou recommend him, let the- perſon 
be what he will, I am convinced it 
will be done: for I know it is in your 
power at preſent to aſk for a greater 
matter _ — — ö "th 
I depend entirely upon lord- 
Dr. 
« r worthy friend, replied 
the lord, I will not take a merit to 
* myſelf, which will ſo little belong to 
me. You are to depend on yourielf. 
It falls out very luckily too at this 
time, when you have it in your power 
© lo greatly to "_ us. 
What, my lord, is in my power?“ 
cries the doctor. | | 
* You certainly know, anſwered his 
lordſhip, < how hard Colonel Tromp- 
© ington is run at your town, in the elec- 
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tion of a mayor; they tell me, it will 


be a very near thing, unleſs you join 
© us. But we know it is in your power 
© to do the buſineſs, and turn the ſcale. 
heard your name mentioned the 
other day on that account; and I 

know you may have any thing in rea- 


tolicit a favour for a young gentleman “ ſon, if you will give us your intereſt.” 


— 
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do not think it 


1 


Sure, my lord,” (cries the doctor, 


* 
N ou are not in earneſt in aſking my 


intereſt for the colonel ?” 
Iadeed I am, anſwered the peer. 


C Why ſhould you doubt it ?” 


For many reaſons,” anſwered the 
doctor. Firſt, I am an old friend and 
© acquaintance of Mr. Fairfield, as 


: your” lordhipy i believe,” very well 
iy, 


ows. The liftle intereſt,. therefore, 
© that 1 have, you may be aſſured, will 
© goin his favour... Indeed I do not con- 
« cernmyſelfdeeplyin theſe affairs, for I 
comes my cloth ſo to 
© do. But as far as I think it decent to 
* intereſt myſelf, it will certainly be on 
© the fide of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, 
* I ſhould do fo, if I was acquainted 
with both the gentlemen only by re- 
* putation z the one being a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, of a very large eſtate, 
* a very ſober and ſenſible man, of 
* known probity and attachment to the 
* true intereſt of bis country; the 
© other is a mere ſtranger, a boy, a ſol- 


dier of fortune; and, as far as I can 


* diſcern from the little converſation I 


_ © have had with him, of a very ſhal- 


© low capacity, and no education.” 


No education, my dear friend !* 


cries the nobleman: hy, he hath 
been educated in half the courts of 
© Europe.' | : 
Perhaps ſo, my lord, anſwered the 
doctor; but I ſhall always be fo great 
« a pedant as to call a man of no Jearn- 
© ing, a man of no education. And 


from my own knowledge, I can aver, 


© that I am perſuaded there is ſcarce a 
foot · ſoldier in the army more illiterate 
* than the colonel. | 
Why, as to Latin and Greek, you 
know, replied the lord, they are 
not much required in the army. 
It may de ſo, ſaid the doctor. 
Then let ſuch perſons keep to their 
on profeſſion. It is a very low civil 
* eapacity indeed for which an illiterate 
man can be qualified. And to ſpeak 


% 


* plain truth, if your lordſhip is a 


* friend to the colonel, you would do 
4 well to adviſe him to decline an at- 
4 tempt, in which I am certain he hath 
no probability of ſucceis. La 
+ © Well; Sir, laid che lord, if you 
are reſolved againſt us, I mult deal as 
freely with you, and tell you plain 

I cannot ferve you in your affair. Na 
# it will de the beſt thing I can do, to 
* hold my tongue; for if 
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I ſhould men- 


- 1 


tion his name with your 
my perhaps never get provided for 


as long as he lives.” | | 
Is his on merit, then, my lord, no 
recommendation? cries the doctor. 


VMy dear, dear Sir, cries the other, 1227 


Shat is the merit of a ſubaltern of- 
o fcer 1* ot 4 N Won 
© Surely, my lord,” cries the doctor, 
© it is the merit which ſhould recom- 
mend him to the poſt of a ſubaltern 
officer. And it is a merit which will 
© hereafter qualify him to ſerve bis 
country in a higher capacity. And I 
« do afſure you of this young man, that 
© he hath not only a = heart, but a 
0 
c 
« 


good head roo. And I have been 


told by thoſe who are judges, that he 


is for his age an excellent officer, 
Very probably !* cries my. lord 3 
and rhere are abundance with the 
ſame merit, and the ſame qualifica«. 
tiorfs, who want a morſel of bread for 
themſelves and their families. 
© It is an infamons ſcandal on the 
© nation," cries the doctor; and I am 


* 
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recommendas 
tion, after what you have ſaid, he 


© heartily ſorry it can be ſaid even with - 


* a colour of truth.” | 
© How can it be otherwiſe ?* ſays the 
Do you think it is poſſible to 
« provide for all men of merit? , 
« Yes, ſurely do I, ſaid the doctor. 
And very eaſily too. 0 
How, pray? cries the lord. 
© on my word [ ſhall be glad to know.“ 
© Only dy not providing for thoſe 
« who have none. The men af merit 
© in any capacity are not, I am afraid, 
© ſo.extremely numerous, chat. we need 
6 ſtarve any of them, unleſs we wicked= 
* ly ſuffer a ſet of worthleis fellows to 
© eat their bread,* 
© This is all mere Utopia, cries bis 
lordſhip. . The chimerical ſyſtem of 
© 'Plato's commonwealth, with which 
« weamuſed ourſelves at the univerſity z 
* politicks which are inconſiſtent with 
© the Rate of human affairs. | 
© Sure, my lord,” cries the doctor, 
© we have read of ſtates where ſuch doc» 
© trines have been put in practice. What 
is your lordſhip's opinion ot Rome in 
the car lier ages of the common-wealth, 
« of Sparta, and even of Athens itſelf, 
in ſome periods of it's hritury ?” 
© Indeed, doctor, cries the ord, © all 


* © theſe notions are oblolete and lon 


* ſince exploded. To apply maxims © 
government drawn from the Greek 


KK 2 and 


7 


4 , 
* 
= 
; 3 


3 + 8 


o > 

; nd Roman Hiſtories, to this nation; 
1 is abſurd and impoſſible. But if you 
4 in habe Roman examples, fetch 
them from thoſe times of the republick 


_ ; that were molt like our own, Do you 


4% 


I thank you for your 


4 et KO, doctor, that this is as cor - 


4 rapt a nation as ever ex iſted under the 
un? And would you think of 1 
, 4 


$- - g 
ing ſuch a le by the ſtrict 
=. 2 el, 1 morality ?? 
If it be ſo corrupt, ſaid the doctor, 


© 1 think it is high time to amend it. 
Or elſe it is ealy to foreſee that Ro- 


n and Britith liberty will have the 


fame fate ; for corruption in the body 


.c 8 as naturally tends to di 


© tion as in the natural body.“ 
| ile,“ cries 
y lord: for, in the natural body, I 


© believe you will allow chere is the ſea- 


« ſon of youth, the ſeaſon of manhood, 
fand the ſeaſon of old age; and that, 


hen the laſt of theſe arrives, it will 


_ be an impoſſible attempt by all the 


© means of art to reſtore the body * 
< to it's youth, or to the vigour of it's 
© middle age. The ſame periods hap- 


. © pen to every great kingdom. In it's 


4 youth, it riſes by arts and arms to 
© power and profperity, This it enjoys 


4 and flouriſhes with 2 While; and then 


'* and formidable abroad with 


it may be ſaid to be in the vigour of 
© it's age, enriched at home witꝭ all the 
* emoluments and bleſſings of peace, 
| the 
©: terfors of war. At length, this very 


- © profperiry introduces corruption; and 


then comes on it's old age. Virtue 
* and learning, art and induſtry, dera 
© by degrees. The people fink into flot 
* and Juxury, and proſtitution. It is 


© enervated at home, becomes contemp- 


£ tible abroad; and ſuch indeed is it's 
© miſery and wretchedneſs, that it te- 
« ſembles a man in the laſt decrepit ſtage 
© of life, who looks with unconcern at 
© his approaching diſſolution.” 

© This is @ melancholy picture in- 
« deed,” cries the doctor; and if the 
4 latter part of-it can be applied to our 
cle, I ſee nothing but religion, which 
© would have prevented this decrepit 
« ſtate of the conſtitution, mould pre- 
© vent a man of ſpirit from hanging 
© himſelf out of the way of io wretched 
© a contemplation.* * | 


© Why fo?” laid the peer. 


1 * 
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« Why, 
| © hang myſelf, doctor? wouid it not be 
| © witer, think you, to make the beit of 


* 11 7 a 
ann is! N 


* 


* 
1 


fſuch u nation? f a 
- © And is tehgion then to be rrally 
fr" out of the queſtion !?“ eries the 
an: er 3 
If Tam to ſpeak my own 
Sir, anſwered the peer, ni 


Ia anſwer in the negative. But 


5 you are too welt acquainted with the 
+ world to be told, that the conduct of 
« politicians is not formed upon the 
principles of religion. | 
4. bam very 
doctor 3 but I will talk to them then 


+ of honour and oneſty : this is u lan» 


© guage Which IL hope they will at leaſt 
© pretend to ungderftand. Now to deny 
« a man the preferment which he me- 
 rits; and to give it to another man who 
« doth not merit it, is a manifeſt. a of 
© injuſtice; and is conſequemly incon- 
4 fi with both honour and honeſty. 
Nor is it only an act of injuſtice to t 

man himſelf, but to the publick, for 
V hoſe good principally all publick of= 


© fices are, or ought to be, inſtituted. 


Now this good: can never be com- 
« pleated, nor obtained, but by employ - 
ing all perſons according to their ca · 
© pacities, Whereyer true merit is lia- 
* ble to be ſuperieded by favour and 
© partiality, and men ate entruſted with 
offices, without any regard to capacity 


* or integrity, the affairs of thut ſtate 


« will always be in à deplorable: ftua- 
5 tion. Such, as Livy tells us, was the 
* ſtate of Capua, a hitle before it's final 
« deftruion; and the conſequence your 
« lordſhup well knows. But, my lord, 
there is another miſchief which at» 
©,tends this kind of injuſticez aud that 
is, it hath a manifeſt tendency to de- 
* troy alt virtue and all ability among 
© the people, by taking away all that 
* encouragement and incentive, which 
* thouid promote emulation, and raiſe 
© men to aim at excelling in any art, 
« ſcience, or profeſſion. Nor can any 
* thing, my lord, contribute more: te 
© render a nation contemptible among 
it's neighboursy for What opinion 
© can other countries have of the coun» 
5 cils, or what terror can they conceive 
of the arma, of ſuch a people ? and it 
vas chiefly owing to the avoiding of 
« this error, that Oliver Cromwell cars 
Ky the reputation of England higher 
than it ever was at any other time. I 

4 will add only ont argument more, and 
f 1 ; +4044 ca ee 


in 


ſorry. for ite eries the 


1 © 
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_ « ſelich ſyſtem of politicks 3 and this 
is, that ſuch a conduct is ſure to create 
4 univerſal diſcontent and grumbling 
© at home : for nothing can bring men 


to reſt ſatisfied; when they fee others 


© preferred: to them, but an opinion 
© that they deſerve that elevation; for, 
4. as one of the greateſt men this coun- 


' 5. try ever produced, obſerves, - 


© One worthleſs man chat gains what he 
* 7 pretends, | 
* Diſguſts a thouſand vnpretending friends. 


ju \ 

© With what heart-burnings then muſt 
© any. nation fee themſelves obliged to 
© contribute to the ſupport of a let of 
© men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerye 
them they are well apprized, and who 
© do their country a double diſkindneſs; 
© by being themſelves employed in poſts 
© to, which they are unequal, and b 
6 keeping others out of thoſe employ- 
ments for which they are quali- 
* fied l? | 

And do you really think, doctor,“ 
cries the nobleman, * that any minifter 


could fopport himſelf in this country 


© upon ſuch principles as you'recom- 
* mend? Do you think he would be 
© able to baffle an oppoſition, unleſs he 
© ſhould oblige his triends, by confer- 
« ring places often contrary to his own 
4 eee and his own opinion ?* 
Ves, really do I, cries the doctor. 
© Indeed, if a miniſter is reſolved to 
© make good his confeſſion in the ſitur- 
© py, 2 leaving undone all thoſe things 
© quhich he ought to have done, and 

E doing all tboſe things which be ought 
© not to have done; luch a miniſter, I 
+ grant, will be obliged 10 baffle 

© polition, as you are pleaſed to tei mit, 
x K theſe arts ; for, as Shakeipeare 
© ſomewhere ſays, | | 


* 


„Things 1 zthen themſelves - 
| FP wy. Oe outer 


© But if, on the contrary, be will 
« pleaſe 10 conſider the true intereſt of 
* his country, and that only in great 
and national points; if be will engage 


4 his county in neither alliances or 
<4.quarrels, but where it is really in- 


+ tereſteil z if he will raiſe no money 


© but what is wanted; nor empioy 1 


civil or military officers but what 


* 
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hat is founded on the moſt narrow * ments men of the hi 
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$ uſeful; and place in theſe employ * believing too haſtily. But tenen, 
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© and of the greateſt ahilities g if 2 0 
* will employ ſome few of his hours to 

advance our trade, and ſome few more 

to regulate our domeſtick government; 

* if he would do this, my lord, I will 

* anſwer for it, he (hall either Have no 
'© oppolition-10 baffle, or he ſhall baffle 

it by a fair appeal to his conduct. 

Such a miniſter may, in the language 
© of the law, put himſelf on his country 

© when he pleaſes, and be ſhall come. 

off with honour and applaule.” 

And do you really believe, door, 
eries the peer, there ever was ſuch u 
« miniſter, or ever will be? 115 

Why not, my lord? anſwered the 
IoQor. . © It requires no very exiraor- 
* dinary parts, nor any extraordina 
degree of virtue. He need practi 
no great inſtances of ſelf-denial. He 
ſhall have power, and honour, and 
riches, and, perhaps, all in a much 
greater degree than he can ever ac- 

uire urſuing a contraty ſyſtem. 
Ne ye; fot oo of no ag m 
more of ſafety.” 2 
Pray, doctor, ſaid my lord, let 
me aſk you one ſimple queſtion. Do 
you really believe any man upon earth 
* was ever a rogue out of choice?” 

Really, my lord, ſays the doctor, 

Tam add to anſwer in the afhr- 
mative; and yet, I am afraid, ex 
rience would almoſt juſtity me, if IL 
ſhould. Perhaps the opinion of the 

* world may ſometimes miſlead men to 
think thoie meaſures neceſſary, which 
in reality are not ſo, Or the truth 
may be, that a man of good inclina- 
tions finds his office filled with ſuch 


4 
4 
s 
c 
5 
s 
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dece lors, that he may deſpair of being 
capable of purging. it; and fo fits 
down contented, as Augeas did with 
the filth of his (tables, not becauſe he 
thought them the better, or that ſuch 
filth was really neceſſary to a ſtable, 
but that he deſpaired of ſufficient - 


<« force to cleanſe them,” 


I will aſk you one queſtion more, 
© and I have done, ſaid-the nobleman. 
Vo you imagine that, if any miniſter 
« was realiy as good as you would have 
him, the people in general would bo- 
© heve that he was lo?“ p 

Truly, my lord,” ſaid the doctor, 
I think they may be juſtified in not 
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| — 
to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion by not certain whence he ſprung on the f. 
© another. Doth your lordſhip believe ther's fide. His mother, who was the 
that the people of Greenland, when only parent he ever knew or heard of, 
"© they ſee the light of the ſun, and feel was a ſingle gentle woman, and for ſome 


bis warmth, after ſo long a ſeaſon of time carried on the trade of à millener 


© eold and darkneſs, will really be per- in Covent Garden. She ſent her ſon, at 


3 ſuaded that it ſhines upon them?“ the age of eight years old, to a charity- 


My lord ſmiled at the conceit: and ſchool, where he remained till he was 
then the doctor took an opportunity to of the age of fourteen, without making 
renew his ſuit; to which his lordſhip any great proficiency in learning. In- 
anſwered he would promiſe nothing, deed, it is not very probable he ſhould; 


and could give him no hopes of ſucceſs; for the maſter, who, in preference to a 


But you may be aſſured,” ſaid he, with very learned and proper man, was cho- 
2 hecring countenance, © I ſhall do him ſen by a party into this ſchool, the ſa- 
© all the fervice in my power. A lan- lary of which was upwards of a hun- 

age which the doctor well under- - dred pounds a year, had himſelf never 
1550, and ſoon after took a civil, but travelled through the Latin grammar, 


not a very ceremonious leave. and was in truth a moſt conſummate 
| blockhead. | 
At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was 

e. 1} put clerk to an attorney, where he re- 


| mained a very ſhort time before he took 
THE HISTORY OP MR. RENT. leave of his maſter—rather, indeed, de- 
| rted without taking leave—and hav- 
B will now return to Mr. Booth ing broke open his mother's eſeritore, 
and his wife. The former had and carried off with him all the valua- 
nt his time very uneaſily, ever ſince ble effects he there found, to the amount 
| he had diſcovered what fort of a man he of about fifty pounds, he marched off 
was indebted to; but leſt, he ſhould to ſea, and went on board a merchant- 
Forget it, Mr. Trent now thought pro- man, whence he was afterwards prefled 
r to remind him, in the following into a man of war. ; 
Fetter, which he received the next morn- In this ſervice he continued 'about 
Ing after he had put off the appointment. three years; during which time, he be- 
haved ſo ill in his moral character, that 


| . he twice underwent a very ſevere diſ- 
„iR, cipline for thefts in which he was de- 


8 tected 3 but, at the ſame time, he beha- 

: ; I Am ſorry ee of my an ved. fo well an a ſailor in an engage- 
E 3 i en T ment with ſome pirates, that he wiped 
: lend you the other night at play; and off all former ſcores, and greatly re- 


#28 commended himſelf to his captain. 
© which I hall be much obliged to you, At his return home, being he about 
if you will let me have ſome time 


6. her to-day, or to-morrow. I am; twenty years of age, he found that the 


k attorney had in his abſence married his 
Sir, your molt obedient, moſt hum- mother, had buried her, and ſecured all 
© ble ſervant, ; : 


her effects, to the amount, as he was 
informed, of about fifteen hundred 
pounds. Trent applied to his ſtep-fa- 
This letter a little ſuprized Booth, ther, but to no & * ge the attorney 
after the genteel, and intieed, as it ap- utterly difowned him, ner would he 


© GEORGE TRENT,” 


- peared, generous behaviour of Trent. ſuffer him to come a ſecond time within 


ut left it ſhould have the ſame effet his doors. . 
upon the reader, we will now proceed It happened that the attorney had, 
to account for this, as well as for ſome by a former wife, an only daughter, a 
other phznomena that have appeared in great favourite, who was about the ſame 
this hiſtory; and which, perhaps, we age with Trent himſelf, and had, du- 
ſhall be forgiven for not having open- ring his reſidence at her father's houſe, 
ed more largely before. taken a very great liking to this Jeux 
Mr. Trent, then, was a gentleman, fellow, who was extremely handſome, 
poflibly, of a good family; tor it was and perfectly well made. This her 
2 << liking 
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liking was not during his abſence, ſo 
far extinguiſhed, but that it immedi- 
ately revived on his return. Of this, 
ſhe took care to give Mr. Trent pro- 
intimation ; tor ſhe was not one of 
thoſe backward and delicate ladies, who 
can die rather than make the firſt over- 


ture. Trent was overjoyed at this, and 


with reaſon ; for ſhe was a very lovely 
girl in her perſon, the only child of a 
rich father; and the proſpect of ſo com - 
pleat a revenge on the attorney, charm- 
ed him above all the rel To be as 
ſhort in the matter as the parties, a 
marriage was ſoon conſummated be- 
tween them. - | 
The attorney at Grit raged and was 
umplacable ; but at laſt, fondneſs for 
his daughter fo far overcame reſent- 
ment, that he advanced a ſum of money 
to buy his ſon-in-law (for now he ac- 
knowledged him as ſuch) an enſign's 
commiſſion in a marching regiment then 
ordered to Gibraltar; at which place, 
the attorney heartily hoped that Trent 
might be knocked on the head: for in 
that caſe he thought he might marry 
his daughter more agreeably to his own 
ambition, and to her advantage, 

The regiment into which Trent pur- 
chaſed, was the ſame with that in which 
Booth likewiſe ſerved; the one being 
an enſign, and the other alieutenant, in 
the two additional companies. 

Trent had no blemiſh in his military 
capacity. Though he had had but an 
indifferent education, he was naturally 
ſenſible and genteel ; and nature, as we 
have ſaid, had given him a very agree- 
able perſon, He was likewiſe a very bold 


fellow; and as he really behaved him- - 


ſelf every way well enough while he 
was at Gibraltar, there was ſome de- 
B. of intimacy between him and 
ooth. 
When the ſiege was over, and the 
additional companies were again re- 
duced, Trent returned to his wife, who 
received him with great joy and affec- 
tion. Soon after this an accident hap- 
pened, which proved the utter ruin of 
kis father-in-law, and ended in break- 
ing his heart. This was nothing but 
making a miſtake, pretty common at 
this day, of writing another man's name 
to a deed inſtead of his own, In truth, 
this matter was no leſs than what the 
law calls forgery, and was juſt then 
made capital by an act of parliament. 
From this offence, indeed, the attor- 


26t· 
ney. was acquitted by not admitting the 
pom of the party, who was to avoid 


is own deed. by his evidence, and 
therefore no witneſs, according to thaſe 
excellent rules, called the law of evi-' 
dence; a law very excellently calculat- 
ed for the preſervation of the lives of 
bis majeſty's roguiſh ſubjects, and moſt 
notably uſed for that purpoſe, 

But though by common law the at- 
torney was honourably acquitted, yet 
as common ſenſe manifeſted to e 
one that he was guilty, he unhappily 
lolt his reputation, and of conſequence 
his huſineſs; the chagrin of which latter 
ſoon put an end to his life. [ 

The proſecution had been attended 
with a, very great expence; for, beſides 
the ordinary cofts of avoiding the gal- 
lows by the help of the law, there was 
a very high article of no leſs than a 
thouſand pounds paid down to remove 
out of the way a witnels againſt whom 
there was no legal exception. The 
poor gentleman had beſides ſuffered 
ſome loſſes in byſineſs; ſo that, to the 
ſurprize of all his acquaintance, when 
his debts were paid, there remained ne 
more than a ſmall eftate of fourſcore 

unds a year, which he ſettled upon 
is daughter, far out of the reach of 
her huſband, and about two hundred 
pounds in money. ; 

The old gentleman had not long 
been in his grave, before Trent ſet 
himſelf to conſider ſeriouſly of the tate 
of his affairs. He had lately began to 
look on his wife with a much leſs de- 

ret of liking and deſire than formerly; 
Lo he was one of thoſe who think tas 
much of one thing is good for nothing. 
Indeed, We had indulged theſe ſpecu- 
lations fo far, that, I believe, his wife, 
though one of the prettieſt women ia 
town, was the lait ſubje& that he wauld 
have choſe for any amorous dalli- 
ance. | 

Many other perſons, however, 
ly differed from him in this opinion. 
Amongſt the reſt, was the illuſtrious 
peer of amorous memory. This noble 
peer having therefore got a view of 
Mrs. Trent one day in the ſtreet, did, 
by means of an emiſſary then with him, 
make himſelf acquainted with her lodg- 
ing, to which he immediately laid fiege 
in form, ſetting himſelf down in a 


lodging directly oppoſite to her, from 


whence the battery of ogles began to 
play the very next morning, 
This 


7 


U 


more valuable 


lady, began to | 
a form; when luck;ly Mr. Trent de- 
* elaring he muſt go out of town for two 
days, he fixed on the firſk day of his 


This fiege had not continued long, 
before the governor of the garriſon be- 
came ſufficiently apprized of all the 


Works which were carrying- on; and 
- having | 
' .. and diſcovered who he was, notwith- 


well reconnoitred the enemy, 


ſanding a falle name and ſome diſguiſe 
of his perſon, he called a council of 
war within his own brealt. In fact, 
to drop all allegory, he began to con- 
fider whether his wife was not really a 
poſleſñion than he had 
lately thought her. In ſhort, as he had 
been diſappointed in her fortune, he 
now conceived ſome hopes of turnin 
her beauty itfelf into a fortune. | 

Without communicating theſe views 
to her, he ſoon ſcraped an acquaintance 
with his oppoſite neighbour by the name 
which he there ulurped, and counter- 
feicted an entire ignorance of his real 
name and title. On this occaſion, Trent 
had his diſguiſe likewiſe, for he af- 
feted the utmoſt fimplicity z of which 
aſfectation, as he was à very artful fel- 
low, he was extremely capable. 

The peer feli 2 this ſnare; 


and when, by the fimplicity, as he ima- 


gined, of the huſb ind, he became ac- 
quainted with the wife, he was ſo ex- 


travagantly charmed with her perſon, 


that he reſolved, whatever was the coſt 
or the conſequence, he would poſſeſs 


His lordſhip, however, preſerved 
ſome caution in his management of 
this affairz more, perhaps, than was ne- 
eeſſary. As for the huſband, none was 
requilitez for he knew alt he could; 
and with regard to the wife herſelf, as 
ſhe had, for ſome time, perceived: the 
decreale of her huſband's affection, (tor 
few women are, I believe, to be im- 

ſed upon in that matter) ſhe was not 
diſpleaſed to find the return of all that 
complaiſance and endearment, of thoſe 
looks and langviſhments, from another 
agreeable perſon, which ſhe had for- 
merly received from "Trent, and which 
ſhe now found ſhe ſhould receive from 
him no longer. 8 

My lord, therefore, having been in- 
dulged with as much opportunity as he 
could with from Trent, and having re- 
ceived rather more encouragement than 
he could well have hoped from the 
epare all matters tor 
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= the time of carrying his 
delign into execution. $ 


And now, after ſome debate with 
himſelf in what manner he ſhould ap- 
proach his love, he at laſt determined 
to om in his _— perſon ; for he con- 
ceived, and perhaps very rightly, that 
the lady, like Semele, Cn — of 
ambition, and would have preferred 
Jupiter in all his glory to the ſame dei 
in the diſguiſe of a humble ſhepbherd. 
He drefſed himſelf, therefore, in the 
richeſt embtoidery of Which he was 
matter, and appeared before his miſ- 
treſs arrayed in all the brightneſs of 
rage. A fight whoſe charms ſhe 
ad not the power to reſiſt, and the 
conſequences are only to be imagined. 
In ſhort, the ſame ſcene which Jupiter 
acted. with the above-mentioned miſ- 
treis of old, was more than beginning, 
when Trent burſt from the cloſet into 
which he had conveyed himſelf, and 
unkindly interrupted the action. 

His lordſhip preſently run to his 
ſword; but Trent, with great calm- 
neſs, anſwered, that as-it was very well 
known he durſt fight, he ſhould not 
draw his {word on this'occafion For 
«* ſure,” ſays he, my lord, it would be 
the higheſt imprudence in me to kill 
* a man who is now become ſo con- 
ſiderably my debtor.” At which 
words, he fetched a perſon from the 
cloſet, who had been confined with 
him, telling him he had done his buſi - 

neſs, and might now, if he-plealed, 
retire. | 

It would be tedious here ro amule 
the reader with all that paſſed on the 
preſent occaſion z the rage and confu- 
hon of the wife, or the. perplexity in 
winch my lord was involved.. We will 
omit therefore all ſuch matters, and 
proceed directly to bufineſs, as Trent 
and his lordihip did ſoon after. And 
in the b r my lord ſtipulated 
to 7 * good round ſum, and to pro- 
vide Mr, Trent with a good place on 
the firtt opportunity. 

Oa the ſide of Mr. Trent were ſtipu- 
lated abſolute remiſſion of all paſt, and 
full indulgence for the time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a houſe 
at the polite end of the town, furniſhed 
it elegantly, and ſet up his equipage, 


rigged out both himfelt and his wife 


with very handſome cloaths, frequent- 
ed all publick piaces where he could 
get admiſſion, puſhed hinſelf into ac- 

| quaintance: 
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wards began to keep an aſſembly, or, 


in the faſhionable phraſe, to be at home 


once a week; when, by my lord's af- 
ſiſtance, ſhe was preſently vifited by 
moſt men of the firſt rank, and by all 
ſuch women of faſhion as are not very 


nice in their company 


My lord's amour with this lady laſt- 
ed not long; for, as we have before 
obſerved, he was the moſt inconſtant of 
all the human race. Mrs. Trent's paſſion 
was not however of that kind which 
leads to any very deep reſentment of 
ſuch fickleneſs. Her paſſion, indeed, 
was principally founded upon' intereſt ; 
ſo that foundation ſerved to ſupport an- 
other ſuperſtructure; and ſhe was eaſi- 
ly prevailed upon, as well as her huſ- 
band, to be uſeful to my lord in a ca- 
pacity which, though very often ex- 
erted in the polite world, hath not, as 
yet, to my great ſurprize, acquired any 
polite name, or, indeed, any which is 
not too coarſe to be admitted in this 
hiſtory. 

After this preface, which we thought 
neceſſary to account for a character of 
which ſome of my country and colle- 
giate readers might poſſibly doubt the 


- exiſtence, I-ſhall proceed ro what more 


immediately regards Mrs. Booth, The 
reader may be pleaſed to remember that 
Mr. Trent was preſent at the aſſembly 
to which Booth and his wife were car- 
ried by Mrs. James, and where Ame- 
lia was met by the noble peer. 

His lordſhip, ſeeing there that Booth 
and Trent were old acquaintance, fail- 
ed not, to uſe the language of ſportſ- 
men, to put Trent on upon the ſcent of 
Amelia, For this purpoſe, that gen- 
tleman viſited Booth the very next day, 
and had purſued him cloſe ever ſince. 
By his means, therefore, my lord learn- 
ed that Amelia was to be at the maſque- 
rade, to which place ſhe was dogged by 
Trent in a failor's jacket, who meet- 
ing my lord according to agreement, 
at the entrance of the opera- houle, like 


the four-legged gentlemen of the ſame 


vocation, made a dead point, as it 1s 
called, at the game. 

My lord was ſo ſatisfied and delight- 
ed with his converſation at the maſque- 
rade with the ſuppoſed Amelia, and the 
encouragement which in reality ſhe had 
given him, that, when he ſaw Trent 
the next morning, he embraced him 
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Fraintance: and his wife ſoon after- 


with great fondneſs, gave him a bank - 
note of a hundred pounds, and promiſed 
him both the Indies on his ſucceſs, of 
which he began now to have no manner 
of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gam- 
ing table, was likewiſe a ſcheme of 
Trent's, on a hint given by my lord to 
him, to endeavour to lead Booth into 
{ome ſcrape or diſtreſs, his lordſhip pro- 
miſing to pay whatever expence Trent 
might be led into by ſuch means. Up- 
on his lordſhip's credit, therefore, the 
money lent to Booth was really adyanc- 
ed. And hence aroſe all that ſekming 
generoſity, and indifference as to the 
payment; Trent being ſatisfied with 
the obligation conferred on Booth; b 
means of which he hoped to effe& his 
purpoſe, 


ed; for Mrs. Atkinſon, the morning 
after the quarrel, beginning ſeriouſly 


to recollect that ſhe had carried the mat» ' 


ter rather too far, and might really in- 
jure Amelia's reputation, a thought to 
which the warm purſuit of her own in- 
tereſt had a good deal blinded her at 
the time, reſolved to viſit my lord him- 
ſelf, and to let him into the whole ſtory z 
for as ſhe had ſucceeded already in her 
favourite point, ſhe thought ſhe had no 
reaſon to fear any conſequence of the 
diſcovery. This reſoſution ſhe imme- 
diately executed. 

Trent came to attend his lordſhip 
juſt after Mrs. Atkinſon had left him. 
He found the peer ina very ill humour, 
and brought no news to comfort or re- 
cruit his ſpirits ; for he had himſelf juſt 
received a billet from Booth, with an 
excuſe for himſelf and his wife, from 
accepting the invitation at Trent's houſe 
that evening, where matters had been 
previouſly concerted for their entertain- 
ment; and when his lordſhip was by 
accident to drop into the room where 
Amelia was, while Booth was to be 
engaged at play in another. | 

And now, after much debate, and 
afterTrent had acquainted my lord with 
the wretched ſituation of Booth's cir- 
cumftances, it was reſolved that Trent 
ſhould immediately demand his mo- 
ney of Booth, and upon his not paying 


it, for they both concluded it — 
ci” 


he ſhould pay it, to put the note whi 
Trent had for the money in ſuit againſt 


him, by the genteel means of paying 
L | No 


ut now the ſcene was totally chang» 
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| it away to 2 nominal third perſon; and 


this they both conceived muſt end im- 
mediately in the ruin of Booth, and con- 


In this project, and with this hope, 
both my lord and his ſetter, or (if the 
ſportſmen ſo pleaſe) ſetting · dog, great- 
ly. exulted, and it was next morning 


executed, as we have already ſeen. 


e. IV. 
' CONTAINING SOME DISTRESS. 


5 T*REN T's letter drove Booth al- 


| moſt to madneſs. To be indebt- 
ed to ſuch a fellow, at any rate, had 
ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had 
given him very great uneaſineſs; but to 
anſwer this demand in any other man- 
ner than by paying fhe money, was ab- 
ſolutely bs 6 he could not bear. Again, 
to pay this money, he very plainly ſaw 
there was but one way; and this was by 
ſtripping his wife not only of every far- 
thing, but almoſt of every rag ſhe had 
in the world; a thought ſo dreadful, 
that it chilled his very foul with hor- 
ror ; and yet pride at laſt ſeemed to re- 
preſent this as the leſſer evil of the two. 
But how to do this was ſtil] a queſ- 
tion. It was not ſure, at leaſt he tear- 
ed it was not, that Amelia herſelf 
would readily conſent to this; and fo 
far from perſuading her to ſuch a mea- 
ſurg, he could not bear even to propoſe 
it. At length, his determination was 
to acquaint his wife with the whole af- 
Fair, and to aſk her conſent by way of 
aſking her advice; for he was well aſ- 
ſured ſhe could find no other means of 
extricating him out of his dilemma. 
'This he accordingly did, repreſenting 
the affair as bad as he could ; though, 
indeed, it was impoſſible for him to ag- 
gravate the real truth. 
Amelia heard bim patiently, with- 
out once interrupting him. When he 
had finiſhed, ſhe remained ſilent ſome 
time; indeed, the ſhock ſhe received 
trom this hays almoſt deprived her of 
the power of ſpeaking, At laſt ſhe an- 
ſwered: Well, my dear, you aſk my 
advice; I certainly can give you no 
* other than that the money muſt be 


4 paid.“ 


© But how muſt it he paid ?* gries he. 


. Oh, heavens l thou ſweeteſt creature 


« what, not once upbraid me for bring- 
© ing this ruin on thee 1 
x „ 


* 
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© Upbraid you, my dear l' fays he's 
© Would to Heaven I could prevent 
« your upbraiding yourſelf; But do not 


{quently in the conqueſt of Amelia. “ deſpair: I wilt endeavour by ſome 


means or other to get you the money. 

© Alas! my yan Ride cries Booth, 
© I know the only way by which you 
can raiſe it, How can I conſent to 
* that! do you forget the fears you ſo 
lately expreſſed of what would be our 
© wretched condition, when our little 
* all was mouldered away ? Oh, my 
Amelia! they cut my. very heart- 
* {trings, when you ſpoke them; for 
T had then Joſt this little all. In- 
© deed, I affure you, I have not played 
© ſince, nor ever will more.“ 

Keep that reſolution,” ſaid ſhe, 
my dear, and I hope we ſhall yet re- 
© cover the paſt!' At which words 
—_ her eyes on the children, the 
tears burſt from her eyes, and ſhe cried, 
© Heaven will, I hope, provide for us! 

A pathetick ſcene now enſued between 
the huſband and wife, which would not 
perhaps pleaſe many readers to fee 
drawn at too full a length. It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that this excellent wo- 
man not = uſed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſtifle and conceal her own con- 
cern, but ſaid and did every thing in 
her power to allay that of her huſband. 

Booth was at this time to meet a per- 
ſon whom we have formerly mentioned 
in the courſe of our hiſtory. This gen- 
tleman had a place in the war-office, 
and pretended to be a man of great 
intereſt and conſequence; by which 
means he did not only receive great re- 
ſpect and court from the inferior offi- 
'cers, but actually bubbled ſeveral of 
their money, by undertaking to do 
them ſervices, -which in ality were 
not within his power. In truth, I 
have known few great men who have 
not been beſet with one or more ſuch 
tellows as theſe, through whom the in- 
ferior part of mankind are obliged to 

make their court to the great men 
themſelves; by which means, I be- 
lieve, principally, perſons of real me- 
rit have been — deterred from the 
attempt; for theſe ſubaltern coxcombs 
ever aſſume an equal ſtate with their 
maſters, and look for an equal degree 
of reipe& to be paid to them; to which 
men of ſpirit, whoarein every light their 
betters, are not eaſily brought to ſub- 
mit. Thele fellows, indeed, themſelves 
have a jealous eye towards all great 
” abilities, 
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abilities, and are ſure, to the utmoſt of 


their power, to keep all who are ſo en- 
d from the preſence of their maſ- 
ters. They uſe their maſters, as bad 
miniſters have ſometimes uſed a prince; 
they keep all men of merit from his 
ears, and daily ſacrifice his true ho- 
nour and intereſt to their own profit, 
and their own vanity. 

As ſoon as Booth was gone to his 
appointment with this man, Amelia 
immediately betook herſelf to her bu- 
ſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She 
packed up not only her own little 
trinkets, and thoſe of her children, 


but the greateſt part of her own poor 
cloaths, (for ſhe was but barely pro- 


vided) and then drove in a hackney- 
coach to the ſame pawnbroker's, who 
had before been recommended to her 
by Mrs. Atkinſon : who advanced her 
the money ſhe deſired. 

Being now provided with her ſum, 
ſhe returned well-pleaſed home; and 
her huſband coming in ſoon after, ſhe 
with much chearfulneſs delivered him 
all the money. 

Booth was ſo overjoyed with the pro- 
ſpe& of diſcharging his debt to Trent, 
that he did not perfectly reflect on the 
diſtreſs to which his family was now 
reduced, The good humour which 
appeared in the countenance of Ame- 
lia, was perhaps another help to ſtifle 
thoſe reflections; but above all, were 
the aſſurances he had received from the 

reat man, whom he had met at a cof- 
tee-houſe, and who had promiſed to do 
him all the ſervice in his power; which 
ſeveral half-pay ſubaltern officers aſ- 
ſured him was very conſiderable. 

With this comfortable news he ac- 

uainted his wife, who either was, or 
lteemed to be extremely well pleaſed 
with it. And now he fer out with the 
money in his pocket to pay his friend 
Trent, who unluckily for him hap- 
pened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old 
friend, the lieutenant, who thankfully 
paid him his crown, and infiſted on his 

oing with him and taking part of a 
— 1 This invitation was ſo eager 
and preſſing, chat poor Booth, who 
could not reſiſt much importunity, 
complied. 

hile they were over this bottle, 
Booth acquainted his friend with the 
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at the coffee - houſe, with which the old 
gentleman was very well pleaſed: For 
© I have heard,” ſays he, that gentle- 
© man hath very powerful intereſt.” 
But he informed him likewiſe that he 
had heard that the great man muſt be 
touched; for that he never did any 
thing without touching. Of this, in- 
deed, the great man himſelf had given 
ſome oblique hints, by e with 
reat ſagacity and flyneſs, that he 
Chew where fifty pounds might be de- 
poſited to much advantage. 2 
Booth anſwered, that he would ve 
readily advance a ſmall ſum, if he ha 
it in his power; but that at preſent it 
was not ſo; for that he had no more 
in the world than the ſum of fifty 
pounds, which he owed Trent, ahd 
which he intended to pay him the next 
morning. | 
© It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay 
your debts," ſays the olg gentleman ; 
but ſare, on koch an occaſion, any 
man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
contented to ſtay a little while for his, 
money; and it will be only a little 
while, I am convinced : for if you 
depoſit this ſum in the great man's 
hands, I make no doubt but you 
will ſucceed immediately in gettin 
mu commiſſion z3 and then I wil 
„help you to a method of taking up 
* ſuch a ſum as this.“ The old gen- 
tleman perſiſted in this advice, and 
backed it with every argument he could 
invent; declaring, as was indeed true, 
that he gave the ſame adyice which he 
would purſue was the caſe his own. 
Booth long rejected the opinion of 
his friend z till, as they had not ar- 
gued with dry lips, he became heated 
with wine, and then at laſt the old gen- 
tle man ſucceeded. Indeed, ſuch was 
his love either for Booth, or for his 
own opinion, and perhaps for both, 
that he omitted nothing in his power. 
He even endeavoured to palliate the 
character of Trent, and unfaid half 
what he had before ſaid of that gentle- 
man, In the end, he undertook to 
make Trent eaſy, and to go to him the 
very next morning for that purpoſe. 
oor Booth at laſt yielded, though 
with the utmoſt difficulty. Indeed, 
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had he known quite as much of Trent * 6 


as the reader doth, no motive whatſo- 
ever would have prevailed on him to 


prouiſes he had received that afternoon” have taken the old gentleman's advice. 
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EONTAINING MORE WORMWODD, 
AND. OTHER INGREDIENTS. 


N the morning Booth communicated 
the matter to Amelia, whotold him, 

ſhe would not preſume to adviſe him in 
an affair of which he was ſo much the 
better judge. | 4 
While Booth remained in a doubt- 
ful tate what conduct to purſue, Bound 
came to make him a viſit, and inform - 
ed him, that he had been at Trent's 
houte, but found him not at home 
adding, that he would pay him a ſe- 
_ cond viſit that very day, and would 

Pot reſt till he found him, 

Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his 
wavering reſolution, in an affair in 
vhich he had been ſo troubleſome to 
is friend; he therefore dteſſed him- 
you immediately, and together they 
oth went to wait on the little great 
man, to whom Booth now hoped to 

pay his court in the moſt effectual 
manner. | 
Bound had been longer acquainted 
with the modern methods of buſineſs 
than Booth; he adviſed his friend there- 
Fore to begin with tipping (as it is 
called) the great man's ſervant. He 
did ſo, and by that means got ſpeedy 
acceſs to the maſter. 

The great man received the money, 
not as a gudgeon doth a bait, but as a 
Pike receives a poor gudgeon into his 
maw. To ſay the truth, ſuch fellows 
as theſe may well be likened to that 
voracious fiſh, who fattens himſelf by 
devouring all the little inhabicants of 

the river. As ſoon as the great man 
had pocketed the caſh, he ſhook Booth 
by the hand, and told him he would 
be ſure to ſlip no opportunity of ſerv- 
ing him, and would ſend him word as 
ſoon as any offered. | 
" Here I ſhall ſtop one moment, and 
ſo, perhaps, = my good-naturedq 
reader; for ſurely it muſt be a hard 
heart, which is not affected, with re- 
Aefting on the manner in which this 

r httle ſum was raiſed, and on the 

manner in which it was beſtowed ! 


© A worthy family, the wife and chil- 


en of a man who had loſt his blood 
broad in the ſervice of his country, 


parting with their little a” ex- felt out? You will ſee nobody. but 
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poſed to cold and hunger, to pampgy 
ſuch a fellow as this! 1 
And if any ſuch reader as I mens 
tion, ſhould happen to be in reality a 
preat man, and in power, perhaps the 
orror of this picture may induce him 
to put a final end to this abominable 
5 of touching, as it is called; 
y which indeed a ſet of leeches are 
Er to ſuck the blood of the 
rave and the indigent, of the widow 
and the orphan ! | | 
Booth now returned home, where he 
found his wife with Mrs. James. A- 
melia had, before the arrival of her 
huſband, abſolutely refuſed Mrs, 
James's invitation to dinner the next 
day; but when Booth came in, the 
lady renewed her application, and that 
in {o preſſing a manner, that 1 ſe- 
conded her; for though he had enough 
of jealouſy in his temper, yet ſuch was 
his friendſhip ta the colonel, and ſuch 
his gratitude for the, obligations which 
he had received from him, that his own 
unwillingneſs to believe any thing of 
him, co operating with Amelia's en- 
deavours to put every thing in the fair- 
eſt light, had brought him to acquit 
his friend of any ill deſign. To this, 
E the late affair concerning my 
ord had moreoyer contributed : for it 
ſeems to me that the ſame paſſion cannot 
much energize on two different ob- 
jects at one and the ſame time: an ob- 
ſervation which I believe will hold as 
true, with regard to the cruel paſſions 
of jealouſy and anger, as to the gentle 
paſſion of love, in which one great and 
mighty object is ſure to engage the 
whole paſſion, n | 
When Booth grew importunate, A- 
melia anſwered, * My dear, I ſhould 
© not refuſe you whatever was in m 
power: but this is abſolutely out o 
my power; for, ſince I mutt declare 
© the truth, I cannot dreſs mylelf.* . 
* Why ſo?” ſaid Mrs. James, 1 
am ſure you are in good health.“ 
Is there no other impediment to 
dreſſing but want of health, Madam?” 
anſwered Amelia. 
Upon my word, none that I know 
© of,” 'replied Mrs. James. 
* What. do you think of want of 
© cloaths, Madam ?* ſaid Amelia. 
_ © Ridiculous!” cries Mrs, James. 
© What need have you to dreſs your- 
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s I do not expect it. A plain night- 
s gown will do very well.“ 

© But if I muſt be plain with you, 
Madam, ſaid Amelia, I have no 
© other cloaths but what I have now on 


our on expert and I promiſe you 


c my back. I have not even a clean 
© ſhift in the world—fgr you muſt 


© know, my dear, ſaid ſhe to Booth, 
£ that little Betty is walked off this 
morning, and hath carried all my 
linen with her.“ 
How, my dear, cries Booth; lit- 
tle Betty robbed you! 
© It is even ſo, anſwered Amelia. 
Indeed, ſhe ſpoke truth; for little 
eity having perceived the evening be- 
ore that her miſtreſs was moving her 
Teras was willing to lend all the aſ- 
ſiſtance in her power, and had accord - 
ingly moved off early that morning, 
——— with her whatever ſhe could lay 
her hands on. | 

Booth expreſſed himſelf with ſome 
paſſion on the occaſion, and ſwore he 
would make an example of the girl. 
© If the little ſlut be above ground,* 
cried he, I will find her out, and bring 
+ her to juſtice l wm 

© am really ſorry for this accident," 
faid Mrs. James, and (though I know 
© not how to mention it) $0 you 

will give me leave to offer you any 
linen of mine, till yon can make new 
t of your own," 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but 
nee the favour ; ſaying, ſhe ſhould 

o well enough at home; and that as 
ſhe had no ſervant now to take care of 
her children, ſhe could not, nor would 
not leave them on any account. 

© Then bring maſter and miſs with 
you, ſaid Mrs, James, Lou ſhall 
s politively dine with us to-morrow," 
© ] beg, Madam, you will mention 
it no more, ſaid Amelia; for, be- 
ſides the ſubſtantial reaſons I have 
already given, I have ſome things 
on my mind at preſent which make 
me unfit for company; and I am re- 
ſolved nothing ſhall preyail on me to 
* ſtir from home.. 

Mrs. James had carried her invitation 
already to the very utmoſt limits of 
good-breeding, if not beyond them. 

he deſiſted therefore from going any 
farther ; and after ſome ſhort ſtay longer 
took her leave, with many expreſſions 
of concern z which, however, great as ig 
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was, left her heart and her mouth 
together, before ſhe was out of the 


houſe. 

Booth now declared that he would 
go in purſuit of little Betty ; againſt 
whom he vowed ſo much vengeance, 
that Amelia endeavoured to moderate 
his anger by repreſenting to him the 
2 youth, and that this was the firſt 

ault ſhe had ever been guilty of. In- 
* deed,” ſays ſhe, * I ſhould be ve 
glad to have my things again, and 
would have the girl too puniſhed in 
ſome degree, which might poſſibly 
be for her own good; but I tremble 
to think of taking away her life.” 
For Booth in his rage had ſworn he 
would hang her. | 
© I know the tenderneſs of your heart, 
* my dear, ſaid Booth, and I love 
* you for it; but I muſt beg leave to 
* diſſent from your opinion. I do 
© not think the girl in any light an 
object of mercy. She is not only 
* guilty of diſhoneſty, but of cruelty; 
© tor ſhe muſt know our ſituation, and 
© the very little we had left. She is 
* belides guilty of ingratitude to you, 
* ho have treated her with ſo much 
© kindneſs, that you have rather ated 
the part of a mother than a miſtreſs. 
And ſo far from thinking her youth 
an excuſe, I think it rather an aggra- 
© vation, It is true, indeed, there are 
* faults which the youth of the party 
© very ſtrongly recommends to our par- 
don. Such are all thoſe which pro- 
© ceed from careleſsneſs, and want of 
c 
c 
« 
c 
« 
c 
6 
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0 
c 
c 
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6 
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c 
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thought; but crimes of this black 
dye, which are committed with deli- 
beration, and imply a bad mind, de- 
ſerve a- more ſevere puniſhment in a 
young perſon than in one of riper 
years: for what muft the mind be in 
old age, which hath acquired ſuch a 
degree of perfection in villainy ſo very 
early! ſuch perſons as theſe it isreally 
a charity to the public to put out of 
the ſociety ; <8 ., At a religious 
man would put them out of the world 
for the ſake of themſelves ; for who- 
ever underſtands any thing of hu- 
man nature muſt know, that ſuch 
people, the longer they live, the more 
they will accumulate vice and wick - 
« ednels.* 


Well, my dear, cries Amelia, «I 


© cannot ague with you on theſe ſub- 
« jets. I ſhall always ſubmit to your 
„ * ſuperior 
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fuperior jud t, and I know you 


. © too well to think that you will ever 


© do any thing cruel.” 

Booth then left Amelia to the care 
of her children, and went in purſuit of 
the thief. 


-» 


CHAP. VI. 
A SCENE OF THE TRAGICK KIND, 


HE had not been long gone, be- 
fore a thundering knock was 
heard at the door of the houſe where 
Amelia lodged, and preſently after a 
fAgure all pale, ghaſtly, and almoſt 
breathleſs, ruſhed into the room where 
me then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia ſoon recognized 
to be Mrs. Atkinſon ; though, indeed, 
ſhe was ſo diſguiſed, that at her firit 
entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. Her. 

es were ſunk in her head, ber hair 
diſhevelled, and not only her dreſs, but 
every feature in her face, was in the 
utmoſt diſorder. 

Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this 
fight, and the little girl was much 
frightened ; as for the boy, be immedi- 
ately knew her, and running to Amelia, 
he cried, * La! mamma, what is the 
matter with poor Mrs. Atkinſon ?* 
As ſoonas Mrs. Atkinſon recovered 
her breath, ſhe cried out, O Mrs. 
Booth, I am the moſt miſerable of 
omen; I have loſt the beit of huſa 
bands.“ 

Amelia looking at her with all the 
tenderneſs imaginable; forgetting, I 
believe, that there had ever been any 
quarrel between them; ſaid, Good 
Heavens, Madam, what is the mat- 
4 ter PP 

O Mrs. Booth, anſwered ſhe, I 
© Fear I have loſt my huſband. The 
doctor ſays there is but little hope of 
« his life. O Madam, however I have 


_ © heen in the wrong, I am ſure you 


will forgive me and pity me. lam 
© ſure I am ſeverely puniſhed: for 
© to that curſed affair I owe all my 
4 miſery.” 

Indeed, Madam, ' cries Amelia, I 
am extremely concerned for your 


1 misfortune. But pray tell me, hath 
2 5 an ag happened to the ſerjeant ?” 
ki 8 ada 


Madam, cries ſne, I have the 
4 teſt reaſon to fear I ſhall loſe him. 
4 doctor hath almoſt given him 
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© over, He ſays he hath ſcarce any 
© hopes. O Madam, thatevening that 
© the fatal quarrel happened between 
© us, my dear captain took it ſo to 
© heart, that be fat up all night and 
© drank a whole bottle of brandy. In- 
© deed, he ſaid, he wiſhed to kill him- 
« ſelf ; for nothing could have hurt him 
© ſo much in the world, he ſaid, as to 
© have any quarrel between you and 
© me. His concern, and what he drank 
© together, threw him into a high fever, 
* So that, when I came home from my 
© Jord's, (for indeed, Madam, I have 
been and ſet all to rights; your re- 
© putation is How in no danger:) when 
6 I came home, I fay, I found the poor 
© man in a raving delirious fit, and in 
© that he hath continued ever Hnce till 
© about an hour ago, when he came 
perfectly to his ſenſes; but now he 
* ſays he 18 ſure he ſhall die, and begs 
© for Heaven's ſake to fee you firſt, 
© Would you, Madam, would you have- 
© the goodneſs to grant my poor cap- 
« tain's deſire; confider he is a dying 
© man, and neither he nor I ſhall ever 
© atk you a ſecond favour, He ſays he 
© hath ſomething to ſay to you that he 
© can mention to no other perſon, and 
© that he cannat die in peace unleſs he 
© ſees you. 
© Upon my word, Madam, cries 
Amelia, I am extremely concerned at 
hat you tell me. I knew the poor 
« ſerjeant from his infancy, and al- 
© ways had an sffection for him, as IT 
© think him ta be one of the beſt- na- 
© tured and honeſteſt creatures upon 
© earth, I am ſure, if I could do him 
© any ſervice—but of what uſe can my 
« going be?” 
© Of the higheſt in the world,“ an- 
ſwered Mrs. Atkinſon. * If you knew 
© how earneſtly he entreated it, how 
© his poor breaking heart begged to 
« ſee you, you would not refule,” . 
© Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,” 
cries Amelia. Something to ſay to 
me of conſequence, and that he could 
© not die in peace unleſs he ſaid it! 
© did he fay that, Mrs. Atkinſon ?* 
Upon "s honour he did,” anſwer- 
ed ſhe, and much more than I have 
related.“ * 
Well, I will go with you,“ cries 
Amelia. I cannot gueſs what this 
* ſhould be; but I will go.” 
Mrs. Atkinſon then poured out a 
thouſand bleſſings and thank ſgivings 1 
| and 
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and taking hold of Amelia's hand, 
and eagerly kifling it, cried out, © How 
© could that fury, paſſion, drive me to 
« quarrel with ſuch a creature! 

Amelia told her ſhe had forgiven and 
forgot it; and then calling up the miſ- 
treis of the houſe, and committing to 
her the care of the children, ſhe cloak- 
ed herſelf up as well as ſhe could, and 
fet out with Mrs. Atkinſon. 

When they arrived at the houſe, Mrs. 
Atkinſon ſaid ſhe would go firſt and 

ive the captain fome notice; for that 
if Amelia entered the room unexpect- 
edly, the ſurprize might have an ill 
effect. She left therefore Amelia in 
— parlour, and proceeded directly up 
Alrs. 

Poor Atkinſon, weak and bad as 
was his condition, no ſooner heard that 
Amelia was come, than he diſcovered 
great joy in his countenance, and pre- 
tently afterwards ſhe was introduced 
to him, 

Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength 
to thank her for this goodueſs to a dy- 
ing man, (for ſo he called himſelf.) 
He ſaid, he ſhould not have preſumed 
to give her this trouble, had he not had 
ſomething, which he thought of con- 
ſequence, to ſay to her, and which he 
could not mention toany other perſon, 


He then deſired his wife to give him a 


little box, of which he always kept the 
key himſelf, and afterwards begged 
her to leave the room for a few minutes; 
at which neither ſhe nor Amelia ex- 
preſſed any diſſatisfaction. 

When he was alone with Amelia, he 
ſpoke as follows; This, Madam, is 
the laſt time my eyes will ever behold 
© what Do pardon me, Madam, I 
© will never offend you more. Here 
he ſunk down m his bed, and the tears 
guſhed from his eyes. 

© Why ſhould you fear to offend me, 
Joe d' ſaid Amelia. I am ſure you 

never did any thing willingly to ot- 
fend me. 

No, Madam,” anſwered he, I 
would die a thouſand times, before I 
would have ventured it in the ſmall- 
eſt matter. But, I cannot ſpeak ; 
and yet I mult, You cannot par- 
don me; and yet, perhaps, as I am a 
dying man, and never ſhall fee you 
more.—Indeed, if I was to live after 
this diſcovery, I ſhall never dare to 
„look you in the face again; and yet, 
Madam, to think I mall never ſee 
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you more, is worſe than ten thouſand 
6 deaths. 

© Indeed, Mr, Atkinſon,* cries A- 
melia, bluſhing, and looking down on 
the floor, * I muſt not hear you talk 
in this manner. If you have any 

thing to ſay, tell it me, and do not 

be atraid of my anger; for I think I 
may promiſe to forgive whatever it 
was poſſible you ſhould do.” 
Here then, Madam, ſaid he, * is 
your picture; I ſtole it when I was 
eighteen years of age, and have kept 
it ever ſince. It is ſet in gold, with 
three little diamonds; and yet I can 
truly ſay, it was not the gold nor the 
diamonds which I ſtole, it was that 
face, which, if I had been the emperor 
© of the world — 

© I muſt not hear any more of this,“ 
faid ſhe; © comfort yourſelf, Joe, and 
think no more ot this matter. Be 
© aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive 
* you. But pray compoſe yourſelf. 
© Come, let me call in your wife.” 

« Firlt, Madam, let me beg one fa- 
© your,” cried he: * conſider it is the 
© laſt, and then I ſhall die in peace: 
© let me kiſs that hand before I die. 


c 
c 
c 
* 


« Well, nay,” ſays ſhe; I do not 


© know what I am doing—well— 
© there,” She then careleſsly gave him 
her hand, which he put gently to his 
lips, and then preſently let it drop, and 
fell back into the bed. | 

Amelia now ſummoned Mrs, At- 
kinſon, who was indeed no farther off 
than juſt without the door. She then 
haſtened down ſtairs, and called for a 
great glaſs of water, which havin 
drank off, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, 
and the tears, ran plentifully from her 
eyes with compallion for the 
wretch the had juſt left in his bed. 

To lay the truth, withoutany injury 
to her chaſtity, that heart which had 


ſtood firm as a rock to all the attacks 


of title and equipage, of finery and 
flattery, and which all the treaſures of 
the univerſe could not have purchaſed, 
was yet a little ſoftened by the plain, 
honelt, modeſt, involuntary, delicate, 
heroick paſſion, of this poor and humble 
ſwain : for whom, in ſpite of herſelf, 
ſhe felt a momentary tenderneſs and 


complacence, at which Booth, if ne 
had known it, would perhaps have been 


diſpleaſed. 

' Having ſtaid ſome time in the par- 
lour, and net finding Mrs. Atkinſon 
come 


* 
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come down, (for indeed her huſband 
was then fo bad the could not quit him) 
Amelia left a meſſage with the maid of 
the houſe for her miſtreſs, purporting 


that ſhe ſhould be ready to do any thin 
in her power to ſerve her; and then left 


the houſe with a confuſion on her mind 
that ſhe had never felt before, and 
which any chaſtity that is not hewn 
out of marble muſt feel on ſo tender 
and delicate an occaſion. 


| CHAP. vit. 
IN WHICH BOOTH MEETS WITH 
MORE THAN ONE ADVENTURE. 


1») 00TH having hunted about for 
B two hours, at lait ſaw a young 
ady in a tattered filk gown, ſtepping 
out of a ſhop in Monmouth Street into 
a hackney-coach. This lady, notwith- 
ſanding the diſguiſe of her dreſs, he 


| E y diſcovered to be no other than 


tile Betty. | 

He inſtantly gave the alarm of Stop 
© thief! ſtopcoach !' upon which Mrs, 
Betty was immediately ſtopped in her 
vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons 
laid hold of her. | 

The girl no ſooner found that ſhe 
was ſeized by her maſter, than the con- 
ſeiouſaeſs of her guilt overpowered her 
for ſhe was not yet an experienced of- 


fender, and ſhe immediately confeſſed 


her crime. 

- She was then carried before a juſtice 
of the peace, where ſhe was ſearched ; 
and there was found in her poſſeſſion 
four ſhillings and ſixpence in money, 
beſides the l gown, which was indeed 
proper furniture for Rag Fair, and 
ſcarce worth a ſingle farthing, though 
the honeſt ſhopkeeper in Monmouth 
Street had ſold it for a crown to this 
{imple girl. 

The girl being examined by the 


magiſtrate, ſpoke as follows: Indeed, 


Sir, an't pleaſe your worſhip, I am 
very ſorry for what I have done; and 
© to be ſure, an't pleaſe your honour, 
© my lord, it muſt have been the devil 


that put me upon it; for to be ſure, 


« pleaſe your majeſty, I never thought 
upon ſuch a thing in my life before, 
© any more than I did of my ons 
« day; but, indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe 
your worſhip—' 

She was running on in this manner, 
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when the juſtice interrupted bet, and 
deſired her to give an account of what 
ſhe had taken from her maſter, and 
what ſhe had done with it. | 
Indeed, an't pleaſe your majeſty;* 
ſaid the, © | took no more than two 
© ſhifts of Madam's, and I pawned 
them for five ſhillings, which I gave 
for the gown that's upon my back; 
and as tor the money in my pocket, 
it is every farthing of it my own. I 
am ſure I intended to carry back the 
ſhifts too as ſoon as ever I could get 
money to take them out. 
The girl having told them where the 


W W a «a = 


awnbroker lived, the juſtice ſent to 


im, to produce the ſhifts, which he 
preſently did; for he expected a war- 
rant to ſearch his houſe would be the 
conſequence of his refuſal. 

The ſhifts being produced, on which 
the honeſt pawnbroker had lent five 
ſhillings, appeared plainly to be worth 
above thirty ; indeed, when new they 
had coſt much more, So that by their 
goodneſs, as well as by their fize, it 
was certain they could not have be- 
longed to the girl, ' 

' Booth grew very warm againſt the 
pawnbroker. I hope, Sir, ſaid he 
to the juſtice, © there is ſome puniſh- 
ment for this fellow likewiſe z who 
ſo plainly appears to have known that 
theſe goods were ſtolen, The ſhops 
of theſe fellows may indeed be called 
the fountains of theft; for it is in 
reality the encouragement which the 
meet with from theſe receivers of their 

oods, that induces men very often to 

ecome thieves; ſo that theſe deſerve 
equal, if not ſeverer puniſhment than 
the thieves themſelves.” ee 

The pawnbroker proteſted his in- 

nocence; and denied the taking in the 

ſhifts. Indeed, in this he ſpoke truth; 
for he had flipped into an inner room, as 
was always his cuſtom on theſe occa- 
hons, and left a little boy to do the 
buſineſs ; by which means he had car- 
ried on the trade of receiving ſtolen 
goods for many years with impunity, 
and had been twice acquitted at the 

Old ms though the juggle appear- 

ed upon the moſt manifeſt evidence. 

As the juſtice was going to ſpeak, he 
was interrupted by the girl, who fall- 
ing upon her knees to Booth, with 

many tears begged his forgiveneſs, 
© Indeed, Betty, cries Booth, you 
do not deſerve forgivencls ; for you 
© know 
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r know you had very good reaſons why 


3 = ſhovid- not have thought of rob- 
1 


ing your miſtreſs, particularly at 
this time. And what farther aggra- 
© vates your. crime is, that you have 
© robbed the beſt and kindeſt miſtreſs in 
© the yori, Nay, you are. not only 
t guilty of felony, but of a felonious 
FR of uuf 3 for you know very 
well every thing your miltreſs had 
by 7 8 1 to your care. 
Now it happened by ver t ac- 
cident, that dhe juſtice fore —_— the 
girl was brought underſtood the law: 
turning therefore to Booth, he ſaid, 
* Do you ſay, Sir, that this girl was 

© intruſted with the ſhifts ?' 
© Yes, Sir, faid Booth, © ſhe was 


. 


© intruſted with every thing.“ 


And will you ſwear that the goods 
© ſtolen,” (aid the juſtice, * are worth 
© forty ſhillings ?*_ | 
wy No, indeed, Sir,“ anſwered Booth, 
nor that they are worth thirty either. 
Then, Sir,' cries the juſtice, * the 
girl cannot be guilty of felony.” 
How, Sir, ſaid Booth, is it not 
© abreach of truſt? and is not a breach 
© of truſt felony, and the worſt of fe- 
© lony too??? 

No, Sir, anſwered the juſtice, * a 
© breach of truſt is no crime in our law, 
© unleſs it be in a ſervant, and then 
© the a& of parliament requires the 
© goods taken to be of the value of 
t forty ſhillings.” | 
80 then a ſervant,” cries Booth, 
© may rob. his maſter of thirty-nine 
© ſhillings whenever he pleaſes, and 
© he cannot be puniſhed,” 

| © If the goods are under his care, he 
© cannot, cries the juſtice. 

I aſk your pardon, Sir, ſays Booth. 
© Idonot Gln what you ſay ; but ture 
© this is a very extraordinary law.” 

© Perhaps I think fo too, laid the 
juſtice; © but it belongs not to my 
© office to make or to mend laws tim 
© bulineſs is only to execute them. It 
© therefore the caſe be as you ſay, I 
© muſt diſcharge the girl.” 

1 hope, however, you will puniſh 
© the pawnbroker,' cries Booth. | 
© If the girl is diſcharged, cries the 
juſtice, * ſo muſt be the pawnbroker: 
« for if the goods are not ſtolen, he 
cannot be guilty of receiving them 
© knowing. them to be ſtolen. And 
«* beſides, as to his offence, to ſay the 
truth, I am almott weary of prole- 
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cuting it; for ſich are the difficulties 


laid in the way of this proſecution, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to convict 
any one on it. 


and ſuch the method of proceeding, 
that one would almoſt think our laws 
were rather made for the protection 


> „ K K Sa K a „ a 


of them.“ . 3 

Thus ended this examination: the 
thief and the receiver went about their 
buſineſs, and Booth departed, in order 


to $0 home to his wife. 


n his way home, Booth was met 


by a lady ina chair; who, immediate] 


upon ſeeing him, tto her chai 
bolted out of it, and 2 direct l up 
to him, ſaid, So, Mr. Booth, you Na 
© Kept your word with me!' _ 
This lady was no other than Miſs 
Matthews, and the ſpeech ſhe meant, 
was of a promiſe made to her at the 
maſquerade of viſiting her within a da 
or two: which, whether he ever intend» 
ed to keep, I cannot ſay; but in truth, 
the ſeveral accidents that had ſince bap- 
pened to him, had ſo diſcompoſed his 
mind, that he had abſolutely Er ot its 
Booth however was too ſenſible, and 


too well bred, to make the excuſe of 


forgetfulneſs to a lady; nor could he 
_—_ find any other. While he ſtood 


therefore heſitating, and looking not 


over wiſe, Miſs Matthews ſaid, Well, 
* Sir, ſince by your confuſion I ſee you 
* have ſome grace left, I will pardon 
© you on one condition, and that is, 
© that you will ſup with me this night. 
But if you fail me now, expect all 
the revenge of an injured woman l' 
She then bound herſelf by a moſt out- 
rageous oath, that ſhe would complain 
to his wife! „And I am ſure,” fays 
ſhe, * ſhe is ſo much a woman of ho- 
* nour, as to do me juſtice, ' And 
though I miſcarried in my firſt at- 
tempt, be aſſured I will take care of 
mp lecond.“ 

Booth aſked what ſhe meant by her 
firſt attempt; to which ſhe anſwered, 
that ſhe had already writ his wife an ac» 
count of his ill uſage of her, but that 
ſhe was pleaſed it had miſcarried. She 
then repeated her affzverations, that 
ſhe would now do it effectually if be 
diſappointed her. | 

This threat. ſhe reckoned would moſt 
certainly terrify poor Booth; and, in- 
deed, ſhe was not mittaken; fo The- 

Mm lieve. 


\ 


nd to ſpeak my 
opinion plainly, ſuch are the laws, 


of rogues, than for the puniſhment 
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bation of 
5 Atkinſon. 


.. 


any other 


to balance in his mind on this queſtion. 
ut by this threat ſhe prevailed z and 
'Boeth promiſed, upon his word and 


*hapour, to come to her at the hour ſhe 


appointed. After which ſhe took leave 


of him with a ſqueeze by the hand, and 


a ſmiling countenance, and walked 
back to her chair. 

But, however ſhe might be pleaſed 
with having obtained this promiſe, 
Booth was far from being delighted 
With the thoughts of having given it. 


He looked indeed upon the conſe- 


quences of. this meeting with horror; 
but as to the conſequence which was 
o apparently.. intended dy the lady, 
be reſolved again it. At length he 
came to this determination; to go, ac- 
cording to his appointment, to argue 


the matter with the lady, and to con- 


Vince her, if poſſible, that from a re- 
gard to his honour only, he muſt diſ- 
continue ber acquaintance. If this 
Failed to ſatisfy her, and ſhe ſtill per- 
fiſted in her threats to acquaint his wife 
with the affair, he then reſolved, what- 
ever pains it colt him, to communi- 
-cate the whole truth himſelf to Ame- 
lia, from whoſe gootineſs he doubted 
not but to obtain an abfolute remiſſion, 
CHAP. VIII. 


+. 4 


t WHICH AMELIA APPEARS IN A 


© LIGHT MORE AMIAELE THAN 
GAY. | 


W will now return to Amelia, 
: whom we left in ſome pertur- 
mind departing from Mrs, 


Though ſhe had before walked 
through the ſtreets in a very improper 
.drefs” with Mrs. Atkinſon, ſhe was 
unwilling, efpecially as ſhe was alone, 
to returu in the ſame manner. In- 


deed ſhe was ſcarce able to walk in 


her preſent condition; for the caſe of 
poor Atkinſon had much affected her 
tender heart, and her eyes had over- 
flown with many tears. 1 
It occurred kkewife ro herat preſent, 
tat the had not a ſingle ſhilling in her 

cket, or at home, to provide food for 


erſelf and her family. In this ſitua- 
non ſhe reſolved to go immedſatety to 
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LAMELLIA, '. 
lieve it would have beer! impoſſible, by 
any other menace; or 
* means, to have brought him once even 


J 


the pawpatcker whither ſhe had 
before, and to depoſit her picturt for 
what ſhe could raiſe upon it. She then 
immediately took a chair,” and put her 
defign in execution. ee yr 
The intrinſick value of the gold, in 
which this picture was ſet, and of the 
little diamonds which ſurrounded it, 
amounited to nine guineas. This there- 
fore was advanced to her, and the pret- 
tieft face in the world (ſuch is often 
the fate of beauty) was depoſited as of 
no value into the bargain. ' 

When ſhe came home, ſhe found the 
following letter from Mrs. Atkinſon 


= 


Mx "DEAREST. MADAM, 
© A S I know your goodneſs, I could 
© not __ a moment acquaint- 
© ing you with the happy turn of my 
affairs ſince you went. The doctor, 
on his return to viſit my huſband 
© has aſſured me, that the captain was 
on the recovery, and in very little 
danger; and J really think he is ſince 
© mended. I hope to wait on you 
© ſoon with better news. Heaven bleſs 
© yon, dear Madam; and beheve me 
© to be, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 
your moſt obliged, obedient humble 
© {ervant; g 
1 © ATKINSON,” 


Amelia was really pleaſed with this 


letter; and now it being paſt four 
o'clock, the defpaired of ſeeing her huſ- 
band till the evening. She therefore 
provided ſome tarts for her children, 
and then eating nothing but a ſlice of 
bread and butter herſelf, ſhe began to 
prepare for the captain's ſupper. | 


There were two e oh: which her 


huſband was particularly fond, which 
though it may bring the ſimplicity o 
his taſte into great contempt with Gine 
of my readers, I will venture to name. 
Thete were, a fow! and egg-ſance, and 
mutton broth; both which Amelia im- 
mediately purchaſed. | 
As ſoon as the clock ſtruck ſeven; 
the good creature went down into the 
kitchen, and began to exerciſe her ta- 


lents of cookery, of which ſhe'was a 


great miſtreſs, as ſhe was of every 
ceconomicat otfice, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt; and as no woman could 
outſhine her in a drawing-room, ſo 


none could make the drawing-roo 
y . 85 itſelf 
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itſelf ſhine brigher than Amelia. And 
if I may ſpeak a bold truth, I queſtion 
whether it be poſſible to view. this fine 
| creatyre in a more amiable light, than 
while "ſhe was dreſſing her huſband's 
ſupper with her little children playing 
round her. | | 
It was now half an hour paſt eight, 
and the meat almoſt ready, the table 
likewiſe heatly | ſpread with materials 
borrowed from her landlady, and fhe 
began to grow a little uneaſy at Booth's 
not returning; when a ſudden knock 
at the door routed her ſpirits, and the 
cried, There, my dear, there is your 
good ue at which words ſhe dart- 
ed ſwiftly up fairs, and opened the 
door to her huſband. 
She defired her huſband to walk up 
into the dining-room, and ſhe would 
come to him in an inſtant; for ſhe was 
deſirous toincreafe his pleaſure, by ſur- 
priviog him with two favourite diſhes. 
She then went down again to the kitch- 
en, where the maid of the bouſe un- 
dertook to ſend up the ſupper, and ſhe 
with her children returned to Booth. 
He then told her conciſely what had 
happened, with relation to the girl. To 
which ſhe ſcarce made any anſwer ; but 
aſked him if he bad not dined. He 
aſſured her he had not eat a morſel the 
whole day. Well," ſays ſhe, * my dear, 
+ lam a fellow-ſufferer ; but we ſhall 
both enjoy our-ſupper the more; for 
I have made a little proviſion for you, 
© as I gueſſed what might be the caſe. 
© I have got you a bottle of wine too. 
And here is a clean cloth and ſmiling 
s countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, 
© am in unuſual good ſpirits to night, 
© andT have made a promiſe to the chil- 
« dren, which you muſt confirm; Ihave 
< promiſed to let them fit up this one 
night to-ſupper with us. Nay, do 
not look fo ſerious ; caſt off all un- 
« eaſy thoughts: I have a preſent for 
« you here; no matter how I came by 
it.“ At which words ſhe put eight 
guineas into his hand, crying, Come, 
* my dear Bill, be gay. Fortune will 
yet be kind to us; at leaſt, let us be 
* happy this night. Indeed, the plea- 
* ſures of many women, during their 
© whole lives, will not amount to my 
5 happineſs this night, if you will be 
in good humour.” 


Booth fetched a deep ſigh, and cried, 
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© How unhappy am I, my dear, that 

I cannot ſup with you-to-night 
As inthe * month of June, 

when the ſky is all 

face of nature looks with a pleaſing and 

ſmiling aſpect, ſuddenly a dark cloud 

ſpreads itſelf over the Gyn, A the 


n vaniſhes from our ſight, and every . 


object is obſcured by a dark and hors 
rid gloom ; fo happenediait to Amelia: 
the joy that bad cnlighiened every fea- 
ture diſappeared in a moment; the luſtre 
forſook her ſhining eyes; and all the 
little loves that played and wantoned 
in her cheeks, hung their droopmg 
heads; and with a faint trembling voice 
ſhe repeated her huſband's words, Not 
6 "= with me to night, my dear !* 
Indeed, my dear, anſwered he, 1 
cannot. I need not tell you how un- 
eaſy it makes me, or that I am as 


I am evgaged to fup abroad, I have 
abſolutely given my honour ; and be. 
ſides it is on buſineſs of importance.” 


«a = x +a «a = 


My dear, ſaid the, © 1 ſay no more. 


© I am convinced you would not wil- 
« lingly ſap from me. 
© very particular diſappointment to me 
* to-night, when I had propoſed unu- 
« ſual pleaſure z but the ſame reatonh 
« which is ſufficient to you, ought to 
© be ſo to me. . 8 
Booth made his wife a compliment 
on herready compliance, and then aſked 
her what ſhe intended by giviag him 
that money, or how ſhe came byu.! * 
© I intend, my dear,“ ſaid the, * to 
give it to you; that is all. As to the 
* manner in which I came by it, you 
* know, Billy, that is not very mate- 
© rial. You are well aſſured I got it 
* by no means which would diſpleaſt 
you; and, perhaps, another time 1 
© may tell you.” b 
Booth aſked no farther queſtions; 
but he returned her, and inſiſted on her 
taking, all but one guinea, ſaying ſhe 
was the ſafeſt treaſurer. He then pro- 
miſed her to make all the haſte home in 
his power, and he hoped, he ſaid, to 
be with her in an hour and a half at 
fartheſt, and then took his leave. 
When he was gone, the poor diſap- 
pointed Amelia fat down to ſupper 
with her children; with whoſe com- 
ny ſhe was forced to conſole berielf 
1 the abſence ot her huſband f 
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ſerene, and the whole - 


much diſappointed as yourſelt ; but 


I own it is a2 
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8 3 for her huſband, and to drink off a 
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'» The little boy perceived the firange 


© & VERY /TRAGICE SCENE.” 


ru clock bad firuck eleven, and 


1 Amelia was juſt proceeding to 
put her children to bed, when ſhe heard 
a knock at the ſtreet-door, Upon which, 
the boy cried out, There is papa, 
mamma; let me ſtay and ſee 
© him before I go to bed. This was 
« favour very eaſily obtained; for A- 
melia inſtantly ran down ſtairs, exult- 
jog in the goodneſs of her huſband for 


returning ſo ſoon, though half an hour 
_ was already elapſed beyond the time in 


which he promiſed to return. | 
Poor Amelia was now again diſap- 
| 832 for it was not her hyſband at 
e door, but a ſervant with a letter for 
him, which he delivered into her hands. 
She immediately returned up ſtaiis, and 
Maid, * It was not your papa, my dear; 


. © but I hope it is one who hath brought 


© us ſome good news. For Booth had 


told her, that he hourly expected to re. 


cerive ſych from the great man, and had 
deſired her to open any letter which 
came to him in his abſence. f 
Amelia therefore broke open the let- 
ter, and read as follows : 


* ik, 


4 | A FTER what bath paſt between 
us, I need only tell you that 


I know you ſupped this very night 
« alone with Miis Matthews , a tat 
< which will upbraid you ſuſhciently, 
© without putting me to that trouble, 
4 and will oy well account for my 


. © defiring the favour of ſeeing you to- 


# morrow in Hyde-Park, at fix in the 


2 © morning. You will forgive my re- 


4 minding you once more how, inex- 
'© cuſable this behaviour is in you, who 


. 4 are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the 
6 


ineſtimable jewel. Your, &c. 
T. Janes, 

© I ſhall bring piſtols with me.” | 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the agita- 


tian of Amelia's mind when ſhe read 
this letter. She threw herſelf into her 


Chair, turned as pale as death, began 


to tremble all over, and had juſt power 
enough left to — bottle of wine, 
which ſhe had hitherto preſerved entire 


ſymptoms which appeared in his mo- 
her; and running to her,” he cried, 
« Whatis the matter, my dear mamma, 
you do not look well > No harm hath 
© happened to poor papa, I hope. Sure 
„that bad man hath. not carried him 
© away again.“ 
Amelia anſwered, No, child, no- 
* thing, nothing at all.” And then a 
large ſhower of tears came to her aſ- 
fiftancez which preſently after pro - 


duced the ſame in the eyes of both 


the children, 

Amelia, after a ſhort ſilence, look - 
f tenderly at her children, cried out, 
© It is too much, too much to bear. 
Why did I bring theſe liule wretches 
into the world } why were theſe inno- 
* cents born to ſuch a fate!“ She then 
threw her arms round them both, (for 
they were before embracing her knees) 
and cried, © O my children! my chil- 
« dren! forgive me, my babes. For+ 
« give me that I have brought you in- 
© to ſuch a world as this. You are 
© undone; my children are undone l' 

| The little boy anſwered with great 
ſpirit, «How undone, mamma? my ſiſter 
© and I do not catea farthing for bein 
* undane, . Do no cry o upon our 
© account, we are both very well; in- 
© deed we are. But do pray tell us: I 
am fure ſome accident hath happen- 
© ed ta poor papal* . 98 
Mention him no more, cries A+ 
melia; your papa is—indeed he is a 
« wicked man; he cares not for any of 
us. —0 Heavens, is this the happi- 
nels I promiled myſelf this evening l' 
At which words ſhe fell into an agony, 
holding both her children in her arms. 
The maid of the houſe now entered 
the room, with a letter in her hand, 
which ſhe had received from a porter, 
whoſe arrival the reader will not-won-< 
der to have been unheard by Amelia in 
her preſent condition. 
* The maid, vpon her entrance into 
the 'room, 2 the ſituation of 
Amelia, cried out, Good Heavens 
Madam, what is the matter? Upon 
which, Amelia, who bad a little re- 
cdvered herfelf after the laſt violent 
vent of her paſſion, ſtar ted up and cried, 
Nothing, Mrs. Suſan, nothing extra- 
© ordinary. I am ſubject to theſe fits 
© ſometimes ; but I am very well now. 
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Come, my dear children, I am \ 

well again; indeed I am. You mu 

now go to bed; Mrs. Suſan will be 
ſo 27 as to put you to bed. 
* 


ut why doth not papa love us?” 


cries the little boy: © I am ſure, we have 


none of us done any thing to diſ- 
« oblige him,” | 

This innocent queſtion of the child 
ſo ſtung Amelia, that ſhe had the ut- 
moſt difficulty to prevent a relapſe. 


However, ſhe took another dram of 
weine; for ſo it might be called to her, 


who was the moſt temperate of women, 
and never exceeded three glaſſes on any 
occaſion, In this glals the drank her 
children's health, and ſoon after ſo 
well ſoothed and compoſed them, that 
they. went quietly away with Mrs. 
Sulan, 

The maid, in the ſhock ſhe had con - 
ceived at the melancholy, indeed fright- 
ful ſcene, which had preſented itſelf to 


her at her firſt coming into the room, 


had quite forgot the letter, which ſhe 


held in her hand; However, Juſt at 


her departure, ſhe recollected it, and 
delivered it to Amelia; who was no 
ſooner alone, than ſhe opened it, and 
read as follows: 


= 


© MY DEAR SWEETEST LOVE, 


© F Write this from the bailiff's 


'© houſe, where I was formerly, and 
# to which I am again brought at the 
© ſait of that villain, Trent, I have 
© the misfortune to think I owe this 
© accident (I mean, that it happened 
© to night) to my own folly, in en- 
© deavouring to keep a ſecret from you. 
O0, my dear, had I had reſolution to 


© confels my crime to you, your for- 


* civeneſs, would, I am convinced, 
0 — coſt me only a few bluſhes, and 


© I had now been happy in your arms. 


Fool that I was, to leave you on ſuch 
© an account, and to add to a form- 
«© er tranſgreſſion a new one, Yet, by 
Heavens, I mean not a tranſgreſſion 
14 the like kind; for of that I am 

not, nor ever will be guilty and 
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© when you k1 true reaſon of 


leaving you to-night, I think yo 


will pity, rather than upbraid me. 
Jam ſure you would, it you knew 
© the compunction with which I left 
* you, to go to the moſt worthieſs, the 
© moſt infamous Do gueſs the reſt— 
Gueſs that crime with which I can- 
not ſtain my paper ; but ſtil} believe 
me no more guilty than I am; or, 
if it will leſſen your vexation at what 
hath befallen me, believe meas guilty 
as you pleaſe, and think me, for a 
while at leaſt, as undeſerving of you, 
as I think myſelf. This paper and 
pen are ſo bad, I queſtion whether 
you can read what ener I almoſt 
doubt whether I wiſh you ſhould. 
Yet this I will endeavour to make as 
legible as I can—Be comforted, my 


ſpirits with the hopes of better days. 
he doctot will be in town to mor- 
row, and I truſt on his goodneſs ine 
my delivery once more from tis 
place, and that I ſhall ſoon be able to 
repay him, That Heaven may bleſs 
and preſerve you, is the prayer of, my 
© deareſt love, your ever fond, affec- 
* tionate, and hereafter faithful huſ- 
+ band, | 
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W. Boork.“ 


Amelia pretty well gueſſed the ob- 
ſcure meaning of this letter; which, 
though at another time it might have 
given her unſpeakable torment, was 
at preſent rather of the medicinal kind, 
and ſerved toallay heranguiſh. Her an- 
ger to Booth too began alittle to abate, 
and was ſoftened by her concern for 
his misfortune. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, ſhe paſſed a miſerable and ſleepleſs 
night, her gentie mind torn and diſ- 
tracted with various and contendin 
paſſions, diſtreſſed with doubts, an 
wandering in a kind of twilight, which. 
preſented her only objects of different 
_ of horror, and where black 
deſpair cloſed at a ſmall diſtance the 
gloomy proſpet, 


END OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 
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ä miſerable couple, whom 
B 

, , our reader the morec hear- 
fol view of the gay and happy family 


of Colonel James. 


Mrs. James, when ſhe could not, as 
we have ſeen, prevail with Amelia to 
accept . that invitation which, at the 
defire of the colonel, ſhe had ſo kindly 


and obediently carried her, returned to 


her huſband, and acquainted himwith 
the ill ſucceſs of her embaſſy ; at which, 
to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much 
* diſappointed as the colonel himſelf; 
for he'had not taken a much ſtronger 
liking to Amelia, than ſhe herſelf had 
conceived for Booth, This will account 
for ſome paſſages, which may have 
a little ſurprized the reader in the for- 
mer chapters of this hiſtory, as we were 


not then at leiſure to communicate to 
him a hint of this kind ; it was in- 


deed on Mr. Booth's acccount that ſhe 
bad been at the trouble of changing 


| her dreſs at the maſquerade. 


But ber paſſions of this ſort, happily 
for her, were not extremely ſtrong ; ſhe 
was therefore eafily baulked, and as 
me met with no encouragement from 


Booth, ſhe ſoon gave way to the im- 


petuoſity of Miſs Matthews; and from 
that time ſcarce thought more of the 


BOOK XII s 


EFORE we return to the 


we leſt at the end of the 
laſt book, we will give 


— 


/ 


affair, till her huſband's deſign againſt 
the wife revived ber's likewilez inſo- 
much, that her paſſion was, at this time, 


certainly ſtrong enough for Booth, to 


roduce a good hearty hatred for Ame+ 
ia, whom ſhe now abuſed to the colo- 
nel in very groſs germs; both on the 
account of her poverty, and her inſo+ 
lence; for ſo ſhe termed the refuſal of 
all her offers. | 
The colonel, ſeeing no hopes of ſoon 
poſſeſſing his new miſtreſs, began, like 
a prudent and, wife man, to turn his 
thoughts towards the. ſecuring his old 
one, From what his wife had men» 
tioned concerning the behaviour of 
the ſnepherdeſs, and particularly ber 
ference of Booth, he had little doubt 
ut that this was the identical Miſs 
Matthews, He reſolved therefore to 
watch ber cloſely, in hopes of diſcover- 
ing Booth's intrigue with her. In this, 
bebden the remainder of affection whictr 
he yet preſerved for-that lady, he had 
another view, as it would give him a 
fair pretence to quarrel, with Booth; 
who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would have broke his word and honour 
iven.to him. And he began now to 
=_ poor Booth heartily, from the ſame 
reaſon from which Mrs. James had 
contracted her averſion to Amelia. 
The colonel therefore employed an 
inferior kind of pimp to watch the 


' lodgiugs of Miſs. Matthews, and to 


acquaint him if Booth, whoſe perſon 
was Known to the pimp, made any yiht . 

there, | 5 
The pimp faithfully performed his 
olñce, 


"bf" 


wee, and having laſt night made the 
withed-for diſcovery, immediately ac- 
uainted his maſter with it. q 
Upon this news, the colonel pre- 
fently diſpatched to Both the hort 
note which we have before ſeen. He 
fent it to his own houſe inſtead of Miſs 
Matthews's, with hopes of that very 
accident which actually did happen. 
Not that be had any ingredient of the 
, bully in him, and defired to be pre- 
yented from fighting, but with a pro- 
ſpe& of injuring Booth in the affeftion 
d eſteem of Ameſis, and of recom- 
mending himſelf ſomewhat to her by 
a orb pe the 8 her champion; 
or which purpoſe he added that com- 
pliment to Amelia in his letter. He 


concluded, upon the whole, that if 


Booth himfelf” opened the letter, he 
would certainly meet bim the next 
morning; but if his wife ſhould open 
it before he came home, it might have 
the effects before- mentioned; and for 
his future expoſtulation with Booth, it 


would not be in Amelia's power to pre- 


vent it, gy 

* "Now e that this pimp had 
more maſters than one. Amongſt theſe 
was the worthy Mr. Trent, for whom 
he had often done byfineſs of the pigtp- 
in vocation. He had been employed 
indeed in the ſervice of the great peer 
himſelf, under the direction of the ſaid 
Trent, and was the very perſon who 
had aſfiſted the faid Trent in dogging 
Booth and his wife to the opera-houle 
on the maſquerade night, | 

This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſu- 
prior: Trent, yeſterday morning, when 

e found a bailiff with him in order to 
receive his inſtructions for the arreſtin 
Booth; when, the bailiff ſaid it wou! 
be a very Yifficult'marter to take him; 
for that, to his knowledge, he was as 
ſhy a cock as any in England. The ſu- 
baltern immediately acquainted Trent 
with the bufineſs in which he was em- 
ployed by the colonel. Upon which 

rent enjoined him, the moment he 
had ſet him, to give immediate notice 
to the bailiff; which he agreed to, and 
performed accordingly. 

The bailiff, on receiving the notice, 
immediately ſet out for his ſtand at an 
alehouſe within three doors of Miss 
Matthews's lodging. At which, un- 
fortunately for poor Booth, he arrived 
a very few minutes before Booth left 
that lady in order to return to Amelia, 
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Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which 


we thought neceffary our reader ſhould 


be informed; for, beſides that it con- 
duces greatly to a perfect underſtand- 
ing of all hiſtory, there is no exerciſe of 


the mind of a (enſible reader more plea- - 


fant, than the tracing of the ſeveral 
ſmall and almoſt imperceptible links in 
every chain of events, by which all the 

reat actions of the world are produced. 


e will now in the next chapter 
ceed with our hiſtory, _ 4 * 


ens. 1. 


. IN WHICH AMELIA VISITS HEM 


HUSBAND, 


MELT A, after much anxious 


thinking, in which ſhe ſometimes 


Jattered herſelf that her huſband was 


le(s guilty than ſhe had at firſt imagine 
him, and that he had fome good ws 


to make for himſelf, (for, indeed, he 
was not fo able as willing to make one 


for him) at length reſolved to ſet out 
for the bailiff's caſtle. Having there- 
fore ſtrictiy recommended the care of 
her children to her good landlady, ſhe 
ſent for a hackney-coach, and ordered 
the coachman to drive to Gray's Inn 


Lane. 


When ſhe came to the houſe, and 
aſked for the captain, the bailiff's wife, 
who came to the door, gueſſing, by the 
greatneſs of her beauty, and the diſor- 
der of her dreſs, that ſhe was a oung 
lady of pleaſure, anſwered farlitys 
Captain! I do not know of any cap- 
© tain that is here, not I. For this 
good woman was, as well as Dame Pur- 
gante in Prior, 'a bitter enemy to all 
whores, eſpecially to thoſe of the hand- 
fome kind; for ſome ſuch the ſuſpected 
to go ſhares with her in a certain pro- 
perty to which the law gave her the (ole 
negate. 

min replied, ſhe was certain that 
Captain Booth was there. Well, if 
© he is ſo, cries the bailifF's wife, you 
may come into the kitchen, if you 
« will, and he ſhall be called down to 
+ you, it you have any buſineſs with 
him.“ At the ſame time ſhe muttered 
fomething to herſelf, and concluded a 
little more intelligibly, though ſtill in 


a muttering voice, that the kept no ſuch. 


houſe. 


Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her 
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od woman's - ſulleneſs, was fright- 
ened, and began to fear ſhe knew nat 


What. At laſt ſhe made a ſhift to totter 


into the kitchen, when the miſtreſs of 


the houſe aſked her, Well, Madam, 


© who ſhall I tell the captain wants to 
© ſpeak with him!“ | 

© I aſk your pardon, Madam, cries 
Amelia; in my confukon, I really for- 
got you did not know me: tell him, 
© if you pleaſe, that I am his wife.“ 


And are you indeed his wife, Ma- 


dam cries Mrs. Bailiff, a Aittle 
ſoftened. + 
Ves, indeed, and upon my honour,” 
wers Amelia. 1 
© If this be the caſe,” cries the other, 
« you may walk up ſtairs if yon pleaſe. 
; Heaven forbid, I ſhould part man 
* und wife | Indeed, I think oy can 
© never be too much together. But I 
neyer will ſuffer any bad doings in 
© my. houſe, nor any of the town la- 
© gies to come to gentlemen here.” 


Amelia anſwered, that the liked her lo 


the better; for, indeed, in her preſent 
difvoſitivn, Amelia was as much exaſ- 
perated againſt wicked women as the 
age miſtreſs of the houſe, or any 


other virtuous woman could be. 


The bailiff's wife then uſhered A- 


melia up ſtairs, and having unlocked 
the ptiſoners doors, cried, © Captain, 
t here is your lady, Sir, come to fee 
© you." At which words, Booth ſtarted 
up from his chair, and caught Amelia 
in his arms, embracing her for a con- 
fiderable time with ſo much rapture, 
that the bailiff's wife, who was an eye- 
witneſs of this violent fondneſs, * 
to ſuſpe& whether Amelia had really 
told her truth. However, ſhe had 
ſome little awe of the captain, and for 
fear of being in the wrong did not in- 
terfere, but ſhut the door, and turned 
the key. | 
When Booth found himſelf alone 
with his wife, and had vented the firſt 
violence of his rapture in kiſſes and 
embraces, he looked tenderly at her, 
and cried, * Is it poſſible, Amelia, is 
© it poſſible you can bave this goodneſs 
to follow ſuch a wretch as me to 
© ſuch a place as this ? or do you come 
© to upbraid me with my guilt, and to 
© fink me down to that perdition I 
* ſojuſtly deſerve?* - 
.. * AmlI ſo given to upbraiding then?“ 
ſays ſhe; in a gentle voice; have 1 
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bo folpicivd of the true cauſe of this 


© ever Fire you occlifion._ (6 
* would fink you to perdition ?' | 

„Far be it from me, my love, t 
think ſo, anſwered he. And yeh 
you may forgive the utmoſt-fears o 
© anoffending, 2 ſinger. Iknow, 
* indeed, the extent of your good- 
neſs, and yet I know my guilt fo 
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Alas, Mr. Booth 1*faid the; oh | 


© guilt is this which you mention, an 
© which you writ to me of laſt night? 
© Sure, by your mentioning to me ſo 
* much, you intend to tell me more 4 
© nay, indeed, to tell me all; and not 
© leave my mind open to ſuſpicions 
© perhaps ten times worſe than the 
„truth.“ . | 
Will you give me a patient hear - 
c ing ? ſaid he. WEE. 
. © I will, indeed, anſwered ſhe; *nay 
© I am prepared to hear the worſt you 
can unfold ; nay, perhaps the work 
is ſhort of my apprehenſions. 
Booth then, after a little farther apo - 

5, began and related to her th 
3 that had paſſed between him an 
Miſs Matthews, from their ſirſt mect- 
ing in the priſon, to their ſeparation the 
preceding evening. All which, as the 
reader knows it already, it would be 
tedious and unpardonable to-tranſcribe 
from his mouth. He told her likewiſe 
all that he had done and ſuffered, to 
conceal his tranſgreſſion from her know - 
ledge. This, he aſſured her, was the 
bulineſs of his viſit laſt ni ht z the con - 
ſequence of which was, he'declared in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, no other than 
an abſolute quarrel with Miſs Mat- 
thews, of whom he had taken a final 
leave. 1 

When he had ended his narration, 
Amelia, after a ſhort filence, anſwer- 
ed: Indeed, I firmly believe every 
word you haveſaid; butIcannotnow 
forgive you the fault you have confeſ- 
© ſed—and my reaſon is, becauſe I have 
* forgiven it long ago. Here, my dear, 
ſaid the, is an inftance that I am 
* likewiſe capable of keeping a ſe- 
© cret.* She then lelivere? her buſ- 
band a letter, which ſhe had ſome time 
ago received from Miſs Matthews, and 
which was the ſame which that lady 
had mentioned, and ſyppoſed, as Booth 
had never heard of it, that it had miſ- 
carried; for the ſent.it by the penny 

ft. In this letter, which was ſigned 


y a feigned name, the had acquainted _ 
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N with the infidelity of her huſ- 
band, and had beſides very greatly 
abuſed him; taxing him with many 
„ and, amon an 21 Darrin 
aving ſpoken very ſlightingly and diſ- 
reſpec fully of his wife. me | 
Amelia never ſhined forth ro Booth 
in ſo amiable and great a light; nor 
did his own unworthineſs ever appear 
to him ſo mean and contemptible, as 
at this inſtant, However, when he had 
read the letter, he uttered many violent 
roteſtations to her, that al] which re- 
ated to herſelf was abſolutely falſe. 
© I am convinced it is,” ſaid the, 1 
© would not have a ſuſpicion of the con- 
© trary for the world. I aſſure you, I 
© had, till laſt night revived it in my 
memory, almoſt. forgot the letter; 
© for, as I well knew from whom it 
came, "$4 mentioning oblige ene 
which ſhe had conferred on you, and 
which you had morethan once ſpoken 
to me of, I made large allowances 
for the fituation you was then in, 
and I was the more ſatisfied, as the 
© letter itſelf, as well as many other 
« circumſtances, convinced me the at- 
© fair was at an end.“ a 
Booth now uttered the moſt extra- 
vagant expreſſions of admiration and 
fondneſs that his heart could dictate, 
and accompanied them with the warm- 
eſt embraces. All which warmth and 
tenderneſs ſhe returned ; and tears of 
love and joy guſhed from both their eyes. 
10 raviſhed, indeed, were their hearts, 
at for ſome time they both forgot the 
dreadful ſituation of their affairs. 
This, however, was but à ſhort re- 
verie. It ſoon recurred to Amelia, that 
though ſhe. had the liberty of leaving 
that houſe when ſhe pleaſed, ſhe could 
not take her beloved huſband with her, 
This thought ſtung her tender boſom 
to the quick; and the could not to far 
command herſelf, as to refrain from 
many ſorrowful exclamations againtt 
the hardſhip of their deſtiny 3 but when 
ſhe ſaw the effect they had upon Booth, 
the ſtifled her riſing grief, forced a little 
thearfulneſs into her countenance, and 
exerting all the fpirits' ſhe could raiſe 
within perlelf, expreſſed her hopes of 
ſeeing a ſpeedy end to their ſufferings. 
She then aſked her huſband what the 
ſhould. do tor him, and to whom ſhe 
ſhould apply for N. deliverance. 
© You how, my dear,” cries Booth, 
© that the doctor is to be in town lone 
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time to day. My ho 
e are va him; and if 
that can be obtained, I make no doubt 
but of the ſuccels of that affair which 
is in the hands of a gentleman who 
hath faithfully promiſed, and in whoſe 
power I am fo well affured it 1s, to 
ſerve me. 
Thus did this poor man fu his 
hopes by a Jependaines Wh 2 
which he had ſo dearly purchaſed of 
one whapretended to manage the wheels 
in the great ſtate- lottery of preferment. 
A lottery, indeed, which hath this K 
recommend it, that many poor wretch 
feed their imaginations with the pro- 
ſpeR of a prize during their whole lives, 
and never diſcover they have drawn a 
blank. | 
Amelia, who was of a pretty ſan- 
guine temper, and was entirely igno- 
rant of theſe matters, was full as eaſy 
to be deceived into hopes as her huf- 
band; but in reality at preſen* the turned 
her eyes io no diſtant proſpe&, the de- 
fire of regining her huſband's liberty 
having engroſſed her whole mind. 
While they were diſcourſing on theſe 
matters, they heard a violent noiſe in 
the houſe, and immediately after ſeve- 
ral perſons paſſed by their door up ſtairs 
to the apartment over their head. Thi 
greatly terrified the gentle ſpirit of A- 
melia, and the cried, © Good Heavens 
my dear, muſt I leave you in this hor- 
© rid place! Iam terrified with a thou- 
© ſand fears concerning you !' 
Booth endeavoured to comfort her; 
ſaying, that he was in no manner of 
danger, and that he doubted not but 
that the doctor would ſoon be with 
him. And ſtay, my. dear, cries he; 
now Liecollect, ſuppoſe you ſhould 
apply to my old friend James; for [ 
believe you are pretty well ſatisfied 
that your apprehenſions of him were 
„ f I have no reaſon 19 
think but that he would be as ready 
to ſerve me as formerly? 
Amelia turned pale as aſhes af the 
name of James; and, inſteaq of makin 
a direct anſwer to her huſband, the laid 
hold of him, and cried, * My dear, I 
* haveone'fayour to beg of you, and 
© 1 inſiſt on your granting it me.* 
Booth readily {wore he would deny 
her nothing, . > 
lt is only this, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, 
that, if that deteſted colonel comes, 
© you will not ice him. Let the peo 
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re.“ 
* He knows nothing of my being 
© here,” anſwered Booth; but why 


_ © ſhould J refuſe to ſce him, if he 


© ſhould be kind enough to come hither. 


to me? Indeed, my Amelia, you 


© have taken a diſlike to that man with- 
© out ſufficientFeaſon.” | 
1 ſpeak not upon that account,” 
ies Amelia; * but I have had dreams 
* laſt night about you two. Perhaps 
© you will laugh at my folly but pray 
Valles it, Nay, U inſiſt on your pro- 
miſe of not denying it mme. 
© Dreams, my dear creature !' an- 
ſwered he: © what dream can you have 


© had of us!“ 


One too horrible to be mentioned, 
replied ne. 1 cannot think of it 
© without horror; and, unleſs you will 
promiſe me not to ſee the colonel till 
| 2 aaa I poſitively will never leave 


* 
41 
© you. 


_'* Indeed, my Amelia, id Booth, 


I never knew you unreaſonable be- 
fore. How can a woman of your 
© ſenſe talk of dreams?” | 

©, * Suffer me to be once at leaſt un- 


. © reaſonable,” ſaid Amelia; as you are 


© ſo. good-natured to ſay I am not often 
© fo, . Conſider what I have lately ſuf- 
* fereq, and how weak my ſpirits muſt 


- © be at this time. 


As Booth was going to ſpeak, the 
bailiff without any ceremony enter- 
ed the room; and cried, © No offence, 
* I hope, Midam ; my wife, it ſeems, 
* did not know you. She thought the 
© captain had a mind for a bit of fleſh 
© by the bye. But I have quieted all 
© matters: for I know you very well 
I bave ſeen that handſome face many 
* a time, when I have been waiting up- 
© on thecaptain formerly. No offence, 
I hope, Madam; but if my wife was 
© as handſome as you are, I ſhogld not 
© look for worſe goods abroad. 
Booth conceived ſome diſpleaſure at 
this ſpeech. ; but he did not think pro- 
per to expreſs more than a piſb. And 
then aſked the bailiff what was the mean- 
ing of the noiſe they heard juſt now, 

I know of no noiſe, anſwered the 

Nalin. © Some 2 my men have been car- 
rying a piece of bad luggage up ftairs; 

© a | raſcal that reſi — dhe mg and 
« juſtice; ſo I gave him a cut or two 
« with a hanger. If they ſhould prove 
mortal, he muft thank himſelf for it. 
If a man will not behave like a gen - 


M E LI A. 
3 N. the houſe tell him you are not 
« - 


tleman to an officer, he muſt take te 
conſequence ; but I muſt ſay that for 


c 

c 

c You, captain, you behave yourſelf 
4 


ke a gentleman, and therefore I ſhall 
always uſe you as fuch; and I hope 
« you will find bail ſoon, with all my 
6 heart] This is but a paultry ſum to 
« what the laſt was; and I do aſſure 
you there is nothing elſe againſt you 
NX 
The latter part of the bailiff's ſpeech 
ſomewhat comforted Amelia, who had 
been a little frightened by the former; 
and ſhe ſoon after took leave of her huſ- 
band to go in queſt of the doctor; who, 
as Amelia had heard that morning, 
was expected in town chat very day, 
which was ſomewhat ſooner | Aur 
oy 41 at his departure. | 
ore ſhe went, however, ſhe left a 
ſtrict charge with the bailiff, who uſher- 
ed her very civilly down ſtairs, that if 
one Colonel James came there to en- 
uire for her huſband, he ſhould deny. 
OT he was there. ; | 
She then departed ; and the bailiff 
immediately gave a very ſtrict cha 
to his wife, his maid, and his followers, 
that if one Colonel James, or any one 
from him, ſhould enquire after the cap- 
taig,. they ſhould let him know he had 
the captain above ſtairs; for he doubt- 
ed not but that the eolonel was one of 
zooth's creditors; and he hoped for a 
econd bail-bond by his means, 
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CONTAINING MATTER PERTINENT 
ro rn HISTORY. 


ME LIA, in her way to the doc- 


tor's, determined juſt to ſtop at 

her own lodgings, which lay a little out 
of the road, and to pay a momentary 
viſit to her children. 
. This was fortunate enough; for had 
ſhe called at the doctor's houſe, ſhe 
would have heard nothing of him, 
which would have cauſed in her ſome 
alarm and diſappointment ; for the doc- 
tor was ſet down at Mrs. Artkinſon's 
where he was directed to Amelia's 
lodgings,. to which he went before he 
called at his oon; and here Amelia 
now found him playing with her two 
children. aft ere e ; 

The doctor had been a little ſurpriz- 
ed at not finding Amelia at home, nor 
any one that could give an account 
her. He was nom ere ſurprized to 


tee her come in luchFareſs, and at the 


* - diſorder 
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iforder which he very plainly perceiv- 
in her pale and me OS. 


tenance. He addreſſed her firſt (for, in- 


deed, ſhe was in no great haſte to ſpeak) 
and cried, -* My dear child, what is 
© the matter? where is your huſband ? 
* ſome miſchief, I am afraid, hath hap- 
« pened to him in my abſence.“ 

Oh, my dear doctor! anſwered A- 
melia, © ſure ſome good angel hath ſent 
© you hither. My poor Will is arreſt- 

ed again. I left him in the moſt 
©. miſerable condition in the very houle 
* whence your goodneſs formerly re- 
« deemed him.“ _—_ 

* Arreſted l cries the doctor. Then 
© it muſt be for ſome very inconſide- 


© rable trifle,” 


© I wiſh it was, ſaid Amelia; * but 
it is for no leſs than fifty pounds.” 
Then, cyies the doctor, he bath 
© been diſingenuous with me. He told 
* me, he did not owe ten pounds in the 
© world for which he was liable to be 
« ſued.” | 

© I know not what to ſay, cries A- 
melia. Indeed, I am afraid to tell 
« you the truth.” 

© How, child ' ſaid the doctor; © I 

© hope you will never diſguiſe it to any 
© one, eſpecially to me. Any preva- 
© rication, I promiſe you, will forfeit 
my friendſhip for ever.) 
I will tell you the whole, cries 
Amelia, * and rely entirely on your 
* goodneſs.” She then related the gam- 
ing ſtory, not forgetting to ſet in the ful - 
leſt light, and to lay the ſtrongeſt em- 
pliaſis on, his promiſe never to play 
again. 

The doctor fetched a deep ſigh when 
he had heard Amelia's 4 and 
cried, * I am ſorry, child, for the ſhare 
© you are to partake in your huſband's 
© ſufferings! but as for him, I really 

think he deſerves no compaſſion. 
You ſay, he hath promiſed never to 

lay again; but I muit tell you he 
Ls broke his promiſe to me already: 
for I had heard he was formerly ad- 
dicted to this vice, and had given him 
ſufficient caution againſt it. You will 
conſider, child, I am already pretty 
largely engaged for him; every farth- 
ing of which I am ſenſible I muſt pay. 
You know I would go to the utmoſt 
verge of prudence to ſerve you; but I 
muſt not exceed my ability, which is 
not very great; and I have ſeveral fa- 
milies on my hands, who are by mis- 
fortune alone brought to wan 1. do 
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c aſſure ou, I cannot ſent anſwer... 
© for sh a ſum as this, without diſk 
© trefſing my own circumſtances.” 
Then Heaven have mercy upon us 
© all,” cries Amelia; for we have no 
© other friend on earth { My huſband is 
© undone; and theſe poor little witches 
© muſt N ſtarved ! | 
The door caſt his N. on the chil- 
dren, and then cried, © I hope not ſo, I 
© told you I muſt diſtreſs my circum- 


© ſtances, you I will diftreſs them this 


once on Your account, and on the ac- 
count of theſe poor little babes. But 


this way. You muſt take an heroicks 
reſolution. IT will hire a coach for 
you to-morrow morning, which ſhall 
carry you all down to my, parſonage- 
© houſe, There you ſhall have my pro- 
© te&tion, till ſomething can be done for 
your huſband; of which, to be plain 
© with you, I at preſent ſce no likeli- 
© hood.” 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an 
extaſy of thankſgiving to the doctor, 
who immediately raited her up, and 
placed her in her chair. She then re- 
collected herſelf, and ſaid; * Oh! my 
* worthy friend, I have ſtill another 
© matter to mention to you, in which [ 
© muſt have both your advice and aſſiſt - 
© ance, My (foul bluſhes to give you 
4 
c 
6 
. 


all this trouble : but what other friend 
have I? indeed, what other friend 
could I apply to ſo properly on ſuch 
an occaſion ?” | 
The doctor, with a very kind voice 
and countenance, deſired her to ſpeak, 
She then ſaid: © Oh, Sir! that wicked 
© colonel, whom I have mentioned to 
© you formerly, hath picked ſome quar- 
© rel with my huſband (for ſhe did not 
think proper to mention the cauſe) 
© and hath fent him a challenge. It 
© came to my hand laſt night, after be 
< wag arreſted ; I opened and read it.” 
Give it me, child,” ſaid the doctor. 
She anſwered, ſhe had burned it; as 
was indeed true. But I remember it was 
© an appointment to meet at ſword and 
© piſtol, this morning in Hyde Park.” 
« Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child,” 
cries the doctor, I will take care to 
« prevent any miſchief.” 
© But conſider, my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
this is a tender matter. My hut- 
© band's honour is to be prelerved as 
« well as his life. 
And ſo is his ſoul, which ought to 
© be the deareſt of all things,“ cries the 


Naa doctor. 
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things muſt not go on any longer in 
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© nour dictate to him to wag the ex- 
< preſs commands of his Maker, in 
© compliance with a cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
© by a ſet of blockheads, founded on 
© falſe principles of virtue, in direct 
© oppoſition to the plain andy poſitive 
gion, and tenflg ma- 
© nifeſtly to a ſanction to ruſfians, 
© and protect them in all the ways of 
„ impudence and villainy ?* i 
All this, I believe, . true, 


ies Amelia; * but yet ou know, 


Fas, the opinion of the world.“ 


5 85 


* You talk fümply, child, cries the 
or. * What 1s the opinion of the 
world, oppoſed to religion and vir- 
tue?!, But you are in the wrong. It 
is not th opinion of the world; it 
is the opinion of the idle, ignorant, 
and profligate, It is impoſſible it 
ſhould be the opinion of one man of 
ſenſe, who is in earneſt in his belief 
of our religion, Chiefly, 
hath been upheld by themnonſenie of 
women ; who, either from their ex- 
treme cowardice, and deſire of pro- 
tection—or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, 
from their exceſſive vanity, have been 
always forward to countenance a ſet 
of heftors and bravoes, and to de- 
ſpiſe all men of modeſty and ſo- 
briety ; though theſe are often, at the 
bottom, not only the better, but the 
braver men.“ 
© You know, doctor, cries Amelia, 
I have never preſumed to argue with 
you; your opinion is to me always 
inſtruction, and your word a law.” 
© Indeed, child,* cries the doctor, 
I know you are a goo woman; and 
yet 1 muſt obſerve to you, that this 
very defire of feeding the paſſion of 
female vanity with the heroiſm of 
her man, old Homer ſeems to make 
the characteriſtick of a bad and loole 
woman. He introduces Helen up- 
braiding her gallant with having quit- 
ted the fight, and left the victory to 
Menelaus; and ſeeming to be lorry 
that ſhe had left her huſband, only 
becauſe he was the better duelleſt of 
the two: but in how different a light 
doth he repreſent the tender and 
chaſte love of Andrumache to her 
worthy Hector! ſhe difiuades him 
from expuling himlelt to danger, 
even in a jult caule. This is, indeed, 
2 weaknets; but it is an amiible 
one, and Lycoming the true temmine 
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© charafter: but a woman, who out f 
© heroick vanity (for ſo it is) would 
© hazard not only the life, but the ſoul 
© too of her Huſband in a duel, is a 
© monſter, and ought to be painted in 
© no er, character than that of a_ 
fury | 

« I affure you, doctor,“ cries Ame- 
lia, EE” ſa this matter in the 

odious light, in which you have truly 
repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed 
to recolle&t whar I have formerly 
ſaid on this ſubjeck. And yet, whil 
the opinion of the world is as it is, 
one would with to comply as far as 
' poſſible, eſpecially as my huſband is, 
an officer of the army. Tf ix can be 
done, therefaxe, with ſafety_ to his 
© hangout : 
© Again honour!* cries the doctor. 
Indeed I will not ſuffer that noble 
word to be ſo baſely and barbarouſly 
proſtituted. I have know ſome of 
© theſe men of honour, as they call 
* themlelves, to be the moſt arrant 
© raſcals in the univerſe.” 4 

* Well; 1 atk your pardon, ſaid ſhe. 
© Reputation then, if you pleaſe, or 
© any other word you like better; you 
know my meaning very well.“ 

© I do know your meaning,* cries 
the doctor, and Virgil knew it a great 
* while ago. The next time you ſee 
your friend Mrs. Atkinſon, aſk her 
what it was made Dido fall in love 
with Eneas.“ 
© Nay, dear Sir,* ſaid Amelia, do 
not rally me ſo unmercifully; think 
where my poor huſband is now.” 
© He1is,' anſwered the doctor, where 
I will preſently be with him. In the 
mean time, do. you pack up every 
thing in order tor your journey to- 
morrow ; for it you are wiſe, you 
will not truſt your huſband a day 
longer in this town: therefore, to 
packing.“ 

Amelia promiſed ſhe would, though 
indeed the wanted not any warning for 
her journey on this account ; for when 
ſhe packed up he tclf in the coach, ſhe 
packed up her all, However, ſhe did 
not think proper to mention this to the 
doctor; for as he was now in pretty 
good humour, ſhe did not care to ven- 
ture again diſcompoſing his temper. 

The doctor then tet out for Gray's 
Inn Lane; and, as ſoon as he was gone, 
Amelia began to confider of her inca- 
paciry to take a journey in her preſent 
J . l tuation, 
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fituation, without even a clean ſhift. 
. Atlaſt ſhe reſolved, as ſhe was poſſeſſed 
of ſeven guineas and a half, to go to 
her friend and redeem ſome of her own 
and her huſband's linen out of capti- 
vity; indeed, juſt ſo much as would 
render it barely poſſible for them to go 
out of town with any kind of decency. 
And this reſolution ſhe immediately 
executed, | | 

+ As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her buſi - 
neſs with the pawnbroker, (if a man 
who lends under thirty per cent. de- 
ſerves that name) he ſaid to her, 
Pray, Madam, did you know that 
© man who was here yeſterday, when 
you brought the picture?“ Amelia 
anſwered in the negative. Indeed, 
Madam, ſaid the broker, he knows 
© you, though he did not recolle& you 
© while you was here, as your hood was 
© drawn over your face; but the mo- 
© ment you was gone, he begged to 
© look at the picture, which I, think- 
© ing no harm, permitted. He had 
© ſcarce looked upon it, when he cried 
© out, © By heaven and earth, it is her 
& picture!“ He then aſked me if I 
© knew you. Indeed, ſaid I, “I ne- 
« ver ſaw the lady before.“ 

In this laſt particular, however, the 
pawnbroker a little ſavodred of his 
1 and made a ſmall deviation 

rom the truth : for when the man had 
aſked him if he knew the lady, he an- 
ſwered ſhe was ſome poor undone wo- 
man, who had pawned all her cloaths 
to him the day, before; and I ſuppoſe,” 
ſays he, this picture is the laſt of her 
© goods and chattels. This hint we 
thought proper to give the reader, as it 
me chance to be material. 

melia anſwered coldly, that ſhe had 
taken ſo very little notice of the man, 
that the ſcarce remembered he was 
there. 

* I aſſure you, Madam,“ ſays the 
pawnbroker, * he hath taken very great 
notice of you; for the man changed 
* countenance upon what I ſaid, and 
© preſently after begged me to give him 
© adram,—@ho !” thinks I to myſelf, 
«© are you thereabouts ! I would not be 
e ſo much in love with ſome folks, as 
« ſome people are, for more interelt 
* than I thall ever make of a thouſand 
« pounds,” 

Amelia bluſhed, and ſaid with ſome 
peeviſhneſs, that ſhe Knew nothing of 


the man; but ſuppoſed he was 
impertinent fellow or other. 

© Nay, Madam, anſwered the pawn=- 
broker, I aſſure you he is not worthy 
* your regard, He is a poor wretch, 
and I believe I am poſſeſſed of moſt 
* of his moveables. However, I hope 
© you are not offended ; for, indeed, 
© he ſaid no harm; but he was "wy 
« ſtrangely diſordered, that is the tru 
© of it,” 

Amelia was very deſirous of putting 
an end to this converſation, and alto- 
gether as eager to return to her chil- 


dren ; ſhe therefore bundled up r 
things as faſt as ſhe could, and calling 
for a hackney-coach, directed the coach- * 


man to her lodgings, and bid him drive 
her home with all the haſte he could. 


CHAP. N. * 


IN WHICH DR. HARRISON VISITS 
| COLONEL JAMES. 


HE doQor, when he left Amelia, 

intended to go directly to Booth; 

but he preſently changed his mind, and 

determined firſt to call on the colonel, 

as he thought it was proper to put an 

end to that matter, betore he gave 
Booth his liberty. 


The doctor found the two colonels, | 


James and Bath, together. They both 

received him very civilly : for James 

was a very well-bred man; and Bath 

always ſhewed a particular reſpe& for 

the clergy, he being indeed a perfect 
ood chriſtian, except in the articles of 
ghting and ſwearing. 

Our divine ſat ſome time without 
mentioning the tubje&t of his errand, 
in hopes that Bath would go away; 
but when he found no likelihood of 
that, (for indeed Bath was of the two 
much the moſt pleaſed with his com- 
pany) he told James that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to him relating to Mr. 
Booth, which he believed he might 
ſpeak before his brother. 

« Undoubtedly, Sir,“ ſaid James; 
© for there can be no ſecrets between 
© us which my brother may not hear.“ 

© I come then to you, Sir, ſaid the 
doctor, from the molt unhappy wo- 
man in the world, to whoſe afflictions 
« you haye very greatly and cruelly 
added, by &nding a challenge to her 

| - © 4 huſband, 
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© anſwer to it. 
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** you, Sir, I 


. 
ieh hath very luckily 


uſband, which 
fallen into her hands; for had the 


© man for whom you deſigned it, re- 
© ceived it, I am afraid you would not 
© have ſeen me upon this occafion.* 

If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr. Booth, 
© Sir,* ſaid James, © you may be al- 
* ſured I did not expect this viſit in 


1 
. 


I do not think you did,* cries the 
doctor; but you have great reaſon to 
© thank Heaven for ordering this mat- 
© ter contrary to your expectations. I 
© know not what trifle may have drawn 
. challenge from you; but, after 
F what I have ſome reaſon to know of 
muſt- plairſly tell you, 
© that if you had added to your guilt 
© already committed againſt this mi 


- © that of having his blood upon your 
2 hands, your ſoul would have become 
a/s black as hell itſelf.” 


< Grve me leave to ſay,” cries the 
colonel, < this is a language which I 


© am not uſed to hear; and if your 


« cloth was not your protection, you 
©, ſhould not give it me with impunity. 
After what you know of me, Sir! 
* What do you preſume to know of 
me to my diſadvantage ?” 

« You ſay my cloth is my protection, 
© colonel, anſwered the doQtor, © there- 
© fore pray lay aſide your anger; I do 
© not come with any deſign of affront- 
© ing or offending you.” 

Very well, cries Bath, * that de- 
© claration is ſufficient from a clergy- 
© many let him ſay what he pleaſes. 

Indeed, Sir, ſays the doctor, very 
mildly, I conſult equally the good 
© of you both; and, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, 
more eſpecially yours; tor you know 
« you have injured this poor man.” 

_ © $0 faron the contrary,” cries James, 
* that I have been his greateſt benefac- 
# tor; I ſcorn to upbraid him; but you 
force me to it. Nor have I ever done 
him the leaſt injury. * 

Perhaps not, ſaid the doctor; © I 
„ will alter what I have ſaid. But for 
« this I apply to your honour, Have 
you not intended him an injury, the 
very intention of which cancels every 
«© obligation?” 

How, Sir!" anſwered the colonel. 
What do you mean?“ | 

My meaning, 2 the doctor, 
« js almoſt too tender to mention, 
Come, colonel, examine your own 


heart; and then anlwer me on your 


nA. 


* 
* 


, 


| | 81 
© honour, if you have not intended 
do him the higheſt wrong which one 


© man can do another?“ 


© I do not know what you mean by | 


the queſtion,” anſwered the colonel. 

© D—n me, the queſtion is very tran- 
ſparent,* cries Bath. From any 
other man it would be an affront with 
the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but from one 
of the doctor's cloth it demands a 
categorical anſwer," 

© I am not a papiſt, Sir, anſwered 
Colonel James, © nor am I obliged to 
« confeſs ro my prieſt, But it you 
© have any thing to ſay, ſpeak openly ; 
© for I do nöt underitand your mean- 


ing.“ : 
C Y ave explained my meaning to 


0 2 already, ſaid the doctor, * in a 
© letter I wrote to you on the ſubject; 
© a ſubje&t which I am ſorry I ſhould 
© have any occalion to write upon to a 
« chriſtian.” ; 

© I do remember now, cries the co - 
lonel, * that I received q; very imper- 
© tinent letter ſomething like a ſermon, 
© againſt adultery ; but I did not ex- 


« pet to hear the author own it to my 
6 F 


ace,, | | 
c That brave man then, Fir,“ an- 
ſwered the doctor, “ ſtands before you, 
* who dares own he wrote that letter, 
and dares affirm too, that it was writ 
on a juſt and ſtrong foundation, But 
if the hardneſs of your heart could 
prevail on you to treat my good in- 
tention with contempt and ſcorn; 
what, pray, could induce you to 
ſhew it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth? 
What motive could you have for 
that, unleſs you meant to inſult him, 
and to provoke your rival to give you 
that opportunity of putting him out 
of the world, which you have fince 
| wickedly ſought by your challenge?“ 

© I give him the letter!“ ſaid the co- 
lonel. 

© Yes, Sir,“ anſwered the doctor, 
© he ſhewed me the leiter, and atlirm- 
ed that you gave it him at the maſ- 
« querade.* 


© He is a lyin ac ſaid ihe 


A a a @ @ © @- & >; & 
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colonel very paſſionately. I ſcarce 
© took the trouble of reading the letter, 
© and loſt it out of my pocket.” 

Here Bath interfered, and explained 
this affair in the manner in which it 
happened, and with which the yeader is 
already acquainted, He concluded by 


great eulogiums on the performance, 
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and declared it was one of the moſt en- 
thuſiaflick (meaning, perhaps, eccle- 
* fraftick) letters that ever was written. 
And d—n me, ſays he, if I do not 
«© reſpe&t the author with the utmoſt 
© emphaſis of thinking.“ 

The doctor now recollected what had 
. paſſed with Booth, and perceived he had 
made a miſtake of one colonel for ano- 
ther. This he preſently acknowledged 
te Colonel James, and ſaid that the 

miſtake had been his, and not Booth's. 

Bath now collected all his gravity 
and dignity, as he called it, into his 
countenance, and addreſſing himſelf 
to James, ſaid; * And was that letter 
© writ to you, brother? I hope you 

« never deſerved any ſuſpicion of this 
.© kind,” 

Brother, cries James, I am ac- 
© countable to myſelf for my actions, 
© and ſhall not render an account either 
E to you or that gentleman.” 

6 As to me, brother, anſwered Bath, 
you fay right; but I think this gen- 
© tleman may call you to an account; 
« nay, I think it is his duty fo to do. 

© And let me tell yaw; brother, there is 
© One much greater than he to whom 

« you mult give an account. Mrs. 
4 Booth is . fine woman, a lady of 

« moſt imperious and majeſtick preſence. 

© I have heard yu often ſay, that you 
© liked her and if you have quarrelled 

© with her huſhand upon this account, 
© by all the dignity of man, I think 
you ought to aſk his pardon.” | 


Indeed, brother, cries James, I 


can bear this no longer; you will 
© make me angry preſently.” rp. 
Angry, brother James !* cries 

Bath ;-* angry !— I love you, brother, 
© and have obligations to you. I will 
* ſay n ore; but hope you know I 
© do not fear making any man —_— 
James anſwered, he knew it well: 
and then the doctor apprehending that 
while he was ſtopping up one breach, 
he ſhould make another, preſently inter- 
fered, and turned the ditcourſe back to 
Booth. *©* You tell me, Sir,“ ſaid he to 
James, © that my gown is my protec- 
© tion; let it then at leaſt protect me 
© where have had no deſign in offend- 
ing where I have conſulted your 
© higheſt welfare, as in truth I did in 
© writing this letter. And if you did 
© not in the leaſt deſerve any ſuch tu- 
© ſpicion, ſtill you have no cauſe tor re- 
* ſentment; Caution againſt fin, even 


F 


© to the innocent, can never bg un- 
© wholeſome. But this; I aſſure you, 
whatever anger you have to me, you 
can have none to poor Booth, who 
was entirely ignorant of my writing 
to you, and who, I am certain, never 
entertained the leaft ſuſpicion of you; 
on the contrary, reveres you with the 
higheſt eſteem, and love, and grati- 
tude, Let me, therefore, reconcile 
all matters between you, and bring 
you together, beforg he hath even 
heard of this challenge.” 
Brother, cries Bath, I hope T 
ſhall not make you angry — 1 lye 
when I ſay ſo; for I am indifferent ts 
— man's anger. Let me be an ac- 
ceſſary to what the doctor hath ſaid, 
I think I may be truſted with matters 
of this nature; and it is a little un- 
kind that, if you intended to { 
challenge, you did not make me the 
bearer. But, indeed, as to what ap- 
| pears to me, this matter may be ve 
well made up; and as Mr. th did 
not know of the challenge, I do not 
ſee why he ever ſhould, any more 
than your giving him the lye juſt now 
but that he ſhall never have from me, 
nor, I believe, from this gentleman ; 
for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be 
incumbent upon him to cut your 
throat. 
© Look'e, doctor, ſaid James, « I 
do not deſerve the unkind ſuſpicion 
2 juſt now threw out againſt me. 
never thirſted after any man's 
blood ; and as for what hath paſſed, 
fince this diſcovery hath happened, I 
may perhaps not think it worth my 
while to trouble myſelf any more 
about it. 
Tue doctor was not contented with 
perhaps ; he inſiſted on a firm pro- 
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miſe, to be bound with the colonel's 


honour. This at length he obtained, 
and then departed well fatisfied. 

In fact, the colonel was athamed to 
avow the real cauſe of the (quarrel to 
this good man, or indeed to his bro- 
ther Bath, who would not only have 
condemned him equally with the doc- 
tor, but would potfibly have quarrelled 
with him on his ttiter's account; whom; 
as the reader muſt have obſerved; he 
loved above all things: and in plain 
truth, though the ' colonel was a brave 
man, and dared to fight, yet.he was al- 
together as willing to let it alone; and 
this made him now and then give a lit- 
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religion, and ſo 
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'tle "ew the wrong · headedneſs of Co- 


lonel Bath, who, with all the other 


principles of honour and humanity, 


made no more of cutting the throat of 


a man upon any of his punctilios, chan 


à butcher doth of killing ſheep. 


C H A = Vs 
WHAT PASSED AT THE BAILIPF'S 
ROUSE. 


n door now ſet forwards to his 


J friend Booth, and as he paſſed by the 


door of his attorney in the way, he call- 


ed upon him, and took him with him. 
. The meeting between him and Booth 
need not be expatiated upon. The doc- 
tor was really angry, and though he 


* defggred his lecture to a more proper 


tunity, yet, as he was no diſſem- 
bler, (indeed he was incapable of any 
diſguiſe) he could not put on a ſhow of 


that heartineſs with which he had for- . 


merly uſed to receive his friend. | 
Booth at laſt. began himſelf in the 
following manner: Doctor, I am 
really aſhamed to ſee you; and if you 
© knew the confuſion of my ſoul on this 
© occaſion, I am ſure you would pity 
© rather than upbraid me. And yet I 
© can ſay, with great ſincerity, I re- 
© joice in this laſt inſtance of my ſhame, 
© ſince I am like to reap the moſt ſolid 
< advantage from it. Ihe doctor ſtared 
at this, and Booth thus proceeded: 
© Since I have been in this wretched 
© place, I have employed my time al- 
© moſt entirely in reading over a ſeries 
© of ſermons, which are contained in 
© that book,” (meaning Dr. Barrow's 
works, which then Jay on the table be- 
fore him) in proof of the chriſtian 
an effect have 
they had upon me, that I ſhall, I be- 
© lieve, be the better man for them as 
long as I live. I have not a doubt 
(for L own I have had ſuch) which 
© remains now unſatisfied. If ever an 
angel might be thought to guide the 
pen of a writer, ſurely the pen of 
* that great and good man had ſuch an 
© affiftant.” The doctor readily con- 
curred-in the praiſes of Dr. Barrow, 
and added, Lou ſay you have had 
* your doubts, young gentleman ; in- 
© deed I did not know that: and pray, 
£ what were your doubts?'——* What- 
© ever they were, Sir, ſaid Booth, they 


4 


© are now ſatisfied, as I believe thoſe 
of every impartial and ſenſible reader 
© will be, if he will with due attention 


© read over theſe excellent ſermons. 


—* Very well, anſwered the door: 
though I have converſed, I find, with 
* a falſe brother hitherto, I am glad 
you reconcil'd to truth at laſt, 
and I hope your future faith will have 
© ſome ay dates on your future life.“ 
—© 1 need not tell you, Sir,' replied 
Booth, that will always be the caſe, 
« where faith is ſincere, as J aſſure you 
mine is. Indeed, I never was a raſh 
diſbelieyerz; my chief doubt was 
founded onthis, that as men appeared, 
to me to act entirely from their paſ- 
ſions, their actions could have neither 
merit nor demerit.'——* A very worthy 
concluſion, truly l' cries the dactor; 
but if men act, as I believe they do, 
from their paſſions, it would be fair 
to conclude that religion to be true, 
which applies immediately to the 
ſtrongeſt * paſſions, hope and 
fear; chuſing rather to fely on it's re- 
wards and puniſuments, than on that 
native beauty of virtue which ſome of 
the ancient phifofgphers thought pro- 
* to recommend to their diſciples. 
ut we will defer this diſcourſe till 
another opportunity; at preſent, as 
the devil bath thought proper to ſet 
you free, I will try if I can prevail on 
the bailiff to do the ſame.” | 
The doctor had really not ſo much 
money in town as Booth's debt amount- 
ed to; and therefore, though he would 
otherwiſe very willingly have paid it, 
he was forced to give bail to the action. 
For which purpole, as the bailiff was 
a man of great form, he was obliged to 
pet another perſon to be bound with 
im. This perſon, however, the at- 
torney undertook to procure, And im- 
mediately ſet out in queſt of him. 

During his abſence, the bailiff came 
into the room, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the doctor, ſaid, I think, Sir, your 
name is Dr. Harriſon.“ The doctor 
immediately acknowledged his name, 
Indeed, the bailiff had ſeen it to a bait. 
bond before. Why then, Sir, ſaid 
the bailiff, there is a man above in a 
dying condition, that deſires the fa- 
« vour of ſpeaking to you; I believe 

be wants you to pray by him.“ 
The bailitf himſelf was not more rea- 
dy to execute his office on all occaſions 
tor his fee, than the doctor was to exe- 
deute 
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and nndertake the cauſe; and he is a 


any I ; —_—_— into the 
condition of 'the man, he immediately 
went up ſtairs. A 

As ſoon as the bailiff returned down 
ſtairs, ' which was immediately after he 
had lodged the doctor in the room, 
Booth had the curioſity to aſk him who 
this man was. Why, I do not know 
© much of him,” ſaid the bailiff. I 
© had him once in cu before now; 
I remember it was n your ho- 
© nour was here laſt ; and now I remem- 
© ber too, he faid, then, he knew your 
© honour very well. Indeed, I had 
* —＋ i > on him at that time; 
for he ſpent his m very much like 
a ret nord W haves diſcovered 
© ſince, that he is a poor fellow, and 
« worth nothing. He is a mere ſhy cock. 
I have had the ſtuff about me this 
© week, and could never get at him till 
© this morning: nay, I do not believe 
© we ſhould ever have found out his 
© lodgings, had it not been for the at- 
* torney that was here juſt now, who 
© gave us information. And fo we 
took him this morning by a comical 
© way enough. For we dreſſed up one of 
* my men in women's cloaths, who 
© told the le of the houſe, that he 
« was his juſt come to town ; for 
«© we were told by the attorney that 
© he had ſuchah tr gy ers he 
© was let up ftairs, fo kept the 
© door a-jar till I and another ruſhed 
in. Let me tell you, captain, there 
© are as good ſtratagems made uſe of 
© in our buſineſs as any in the army. 

© But pray, Sir, {aid Booth, did 
not 75 me * — 8 — 
* . was wounded 
2 — I think you N 
© he was a dying man.” 

I had like to have f that, cries 
the bailiff. Nothing would ſerve the 
6 tleman, but that he muſt make re- 
+ aasee, and he gave my man a blow 
« with a ſtick; but I ſoon quieted him, 
© by giving him a wipe or two with a 
„ hanger, Not that I believe I have 
done his buſineſs neither; but the 
© fellow is faint-hearted, and the ſur- 
t geon, I fancy, frightens him more 
c he need. But, however, let the 
< worſt come to the worſt, tlie law is all 
on my ſide, and it is only /e fendends. 
«© The that was here juſt now 
© told me fo, and bid me fear nothing: 
for that he would ſtand my friend, 


doctor that 


uſed him with 


© deviliſh good one at a defence at the 
Old Bailey, I promiſe you. I have 
* known him bring off ſeveral that 
every body thought would have been 


© hanged.' ſhane” 

But fu you ſhould be acquit- 
© ted,” ſai z-* would not the 
© blood of this wretch lie a little 
© heavy at 


| a 

Why ſhould it, in?“ ſaid the 
bailiff. Is it not all done in a lawful 
* way? why will people reſiſt the law, 
* when they know the conſequence ? To 
© be ſure, if a man was to kill another 
© in an unlawful manner as it were, 
© and what the law calls murder, that 
* 18 quite and clear another thing, I 
© ſhould not care to be convicted of 
murder any more than another man. 
«© Why now, captain, you have been 
© abroad in the wars, they tell me, and 
© to be ſure muſt have killed men in 
* your time. Pray, was you ever afraid 
© afterwards of ſeeing their ghoſts ?* 

© That is a different affair, cries 
Booth; but I would not kill a man 
© in cold blood for all the world.” 

© There is no difference at all, as I 
© can ſee, cries the bailiff. One is 
© as much in the way of buſineſs as the 
other. When gen behave them- 
© ſelves like unto gentlemen, I know 
how to treat them as ſuch as well as 
© any officer the king hath. And when 
s do not, why they muſt take what 
© follows, and the law doth not call it 
© murder.” 


Booth very plainly ſaw the bailiff had 


ſquared his conſcience exactly accord- 
ing to la, and that he could not eaſily 
ſubvert his way of thinking. He there- 
fore up the cauſe, and deſired the 
bailiff to expedite the bonds, which he 
promiſed to do, ſaying, he hoped he had 
i civility this time, 
if he had not the lait, and that he ſhould 
be remembered for it. 
But before we cloſe this chapter, we 


ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy an enquiry | 


which may ariſe in our moſt favourite 
readers (for ſo are the moſt curious) 
how it came to paſs that ſuch a parſon 
as was Doctor iſon ſhould employ 
ſuch a fellow as this Murphy. 

The caſe then was thus. This Mur- 
phy had been clerk to an attorhey in 
the very ſame town in which the doctor 
lived, and when he was out of his time, 


had ſet up with a character fair _— 
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Harris, by which means he had all the 
buſineſs to which that lady and her 
friends, in which number was the dpe- 
tor, could recommend him. 3 
Murphy went on with his babneſs, 
and thrived very well, till he happened 
to make an unfortunate ſlip, in which 


he was detected by a brother af the da 


28 calling. But though we call this 

1 a ſlip, in reſpec̃t 
to ry ing ſo extremely. common, it 
was zmatter in which the law, if it had 
mo come to it's ears, would have paf- 


: ſevere cenſure ;- being, indeed, 
no noe r — and baba of 


"his brother e ng a very 


—— man, and unwilling to be- 


e eee 
in Cc uence did 
2 wiſe ae the . who had 
no manner of intereſt in the alternative, 
whether A. in whom the right was, or 
B. to whom Mr. Murphy 
aforeſaid, had transferred it, fucceeded 
in an adtion.— We mention this parti- 
cular, becauſe, as this brother attorney 
was a very violent man, and a 
d ſtickler for the publick, to tuf- 
r any injury to have been done to that, 
would have been highly inconkfient 
with his principles. 

This gentleman, therefore, came to 
Mr: Murphy, and after ſhewing him 
that he had it in his power to convict 
him of the aforeſaid crime, very gene- 
rouſf] 2 him that he had not the leaſt 
delight in bringing any man to de- 

„nor the leaſt animoſity — 
tm. All that he inſiſted u 1 Was, 
that he would not live in the ane own 
or county with one who had been 
of fuch an action. 13 Me 
Murphy that he wou ecret 
on two conditions; the one was, that 
he immediately quitted that country; 
the other was, that he ſhould convince 
him he OT ee: ——— by = 1] 

itude, and that M would 
— to the other all the buſineſs 
which he then had in thoſe parts, and 
we. he- could poſhbly recommend 


It is the obſervation of a very wiſe 
man, chat it is a very common exerciſe 


'of wiſdom: in this world, of two evils 


to chuſe the leaſt. The reader there- 
ot cannot doubt but that Mr. Mur- 


phy complied with the alternative pro- 


by the means 
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and had married a maid-ſervantof Mrs. poſed. by this kind brother, and ace 


cepted the terms on which lecreſy was 
as nes: ed whil the doctor 

is ile was 
abroad; 50 5. all this, except the 
de of Mr. Murphy, not only 
the Jodler, but the whole town (fave 
his. aforeſaid brother alone) were to this 
y unacquain 
The doctor, at his return, hearin 


that Mr. Murphy was | gone, app 
his affairs, w 


to the other r 
ſtill employed this Murphy as his agent 


in town, * perhaps a. of good- 


will to him, and partly from the recom- 
—9— of P | for as he 

had married a ſervant of the family, 
and a particular favourite of her's, there 
can be no wonder that wha was 
entirely ignorant of the affair above re- 
lated, as well as of his conduct in town, 


- ſhould continue her favour to him. — 


will appear, therefore, I a 
„that the doctor, 3 
ſeen this man but three times ſince 
his removal to town, and then con- 
verſed with. him only on". buſineſs, 
ſhould L life 
and character, as a man generally is 
of 5 character of the hackney-coach- 
man who drives him. Nor doth it re- 
flect more on the honour or underſtand- 
ing of the doctor under theſe circum- 
ſtances to employ Murphy, than it 
would if he had been driven about the 
town by a thief or a murderer, ; 


CHAP. VI. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE DOC» 
TOR AND. THE sick MAN. 


E left the doctor in the laſt 
chapter with the wounded man, 
to whom the doctor, in a very gentle 
my poke as 1 2 4 
J am forry, friend, to ſee in 
© this — and am very 2 to 
* give you any comfort or, aſſiſtance 
« within my power. | 
. you kindly, doctor, faid 
the man. Indeed, I ould not have 
« preſumed. to have ſent to you, had I 
not known your character; for though 
© I believe I am not at all known to 
you, I have lived many years in that 
* town where you yourſelf had a houſe. 
* My name; is Robinſon... I. uſed to 
* wilte for the attornies in thoſe N 
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© and I have been employed on 
© buſineſs in my time.” ET 
I do not recolle& 
* name, ſaid the dot but con- 
« ſider, toons "5 eng OR are pre- 
« cious, and your bühne, s 1 am in- 
© formed; is to offer br mae cok ® 
« that Great Beings 
« are! ſhortly. to appear. But: firſt, "hs: | 
me exhort you earneſtly-to'a moſt ſeri- 
« 2 tance of all your fins.” | 
doctor, faid the man: Pray, 
+ wuz e our opinion add 


8 1 
tance is ſincere,” cries the 
pres” : £3 = fu 
$0. -merits ſa, Tei never come | and 


nor your 


— Interceſlor, tw 


But do not you 


think, Sir, cries 
man, that i in order to obtain yo 


— injury done to our 


„ to make all che amends 
3 injured, and to 
undo, if poſſible, the injury we have 
idee., 1 


n our Creator himſelf.” 
i d, I am of the ſame opinion, 


cries the penitent ; 3 


afk 


E 
$3. 
7558 
8 
Th 


fallen out ſince, I think 1 plainl 
« cern the hand of i 

« yeſterday, Sir, you maſt 
5 a pawnbroker's, to pawn 


| 
of 


45 
Th 
443 
= 
3 
(. 
r 


her 


4 ſelf fo much, and pulled her Hood fo . 


© over her face, that I did not know 
her while ſhe ſtaid, which was ſcarce 
« thees minutes. —ê 
4 pawn er, taking the pic- 
6 —_ his hand, cried out, U 

„ my word, this is the handſomeſt face 

« I ever ſaw in my life.” I defired 
him to let me look on the picture, 
*, which he readily did, and I no ſooner 
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EA 
© it to be Mrs. Booth. 

Mrs. Booth! what Mrs. Booth?" 
N 2 — 
©. who is now below 2 2 75 other. 
S with great 


KI 


Have atene, aid the Cant 
, ſhall hear Lexpre 
Fas FIST the pawnbroker, . 


© ed the lady's name. He anſwered, 
that he knew not her name, hut that 
© ſhe! was ſome undone wtetch,. who 
© had the day before left all her cloaths 
© with him in pawn, My. guilt im- 
© mediately flew in m face, and told 
* mel been acceſſary to this lady's 
+ undoing; The ſudden ſhock. fo af- 
fected me, that, had it not been for 

a dram which the pawnbroker gave 
berg 1 n * 


cnes the ſiek man. 
doctor, that 
had two daughters, this -Mrs. Booth 
«and another, Naw, Sir, it ſeems. the 
* other daughter had, ſome way or 
other, diſobliged her mother, a little 
« befote- the old lady died, therefore 
2 e . ont Fwd 
tune, exc 
© to Mrs. N which A Bir. 
Murphy, myſelf and another who 
nine, Mrs. 
© Harris afterwards died ſuddenly; 
upon which it was contrived,” by her 
other daughter and Mr. Murphy, to 
make a new will, in which Mrs. 
Booth had a 
— * wil xph 
other. To this will, Murphy, 
Kal, and the fame'third ny again 
* ſet our handy 42 

© Good Heaven! bar wonderful: is 
thy Fe Aims [cries the ane 
Murphy, 27 

: He himſelf, ou — Robin. 

by 3 Who is the greateſt 
2 9 

ray, Sir, proceed, cries the doc- 

tor. , 


For this ſervice, Sir, ſaid Robin 
ſon, © myſelf and the third perſon, ont 
Carter, received two h pounds 

Ooz each. 
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©each. What reward him- 
c felf had, I know not. arter died 
< ſoon afterwards ; and from that time, 
< at ſeveral payments, I have by threats 
<"extorted above a hundred pounds 
<. more. And this, Sir, is the whole 
© truth, which I am ready to teſtify, 
<© if it would pleaſe Heaven to prolong: 
c my life.” — | | 'E 
I hope it will, cries the doctor; 
© but ſomething muſt be done for fear 
© of accidents— 1 will fend to counſel 
< immediately, to know how to ſecure 
© your teſtimony, Whom can I 
© to ſend ?—Stay, aye—he will do—but 
© Tknow not where his houſe or his 
< chambers are will go myſelf —But 
- © I may be wanted here, TN 
While wy m_ was —— ee 
agitation, the ſurgeon made his a 
> ave The doctor ſtood ſtill ge 


| examined his patient. After which, 
the doctor begged him to declare his 
opinion, and whether he thought the 
wounded man in any immediate danger 
of death. © I do not know,” anſwered 
the ſurgeon, what you call immediate. 
He may live ſeveral days; nay, he 
may recover. It is impoſſible — — 
any certain opinion in theſe : caſes.” 
He then launched forth into a ſet of 
terms, which the doctor, with all his 
ſcholarſhip, could not underſtand. To 
ſay the truth, many of them were not 
to be found in any dictionary or lexi- 
. It Mae; I 
One diſcovery however the doctor 
made; and that was, that the furgeon 
was a very ignorant, conctited fellow, 
and knew nothing of his profeſſion. He 
reſolved therefore to get better advice 
for the ſick ; but this he poſtponed at 
ent, and applying himſelf to the 
rgeon, ſaid he ſhould be very much 
obliged to him, if he knew where to 
find ſuch a counſellor, and would fetch 
him thither. © I ſhould not aſk ſuch 
a fayour of you, Sir, ſays the doctor, 
© if it was not buſineſs of the laſt im- 
© portance, or if I could find any other 
© meſſenger.” 
I feteh, Sir! ſaid the ſurgeon very 
angrily. Do you take me for a foot- 
© man, or a porter? I do not know 
© who you are; but I believe ycu are 
© full as proper to go on ſuch an errand 
4 as Lam: (for as the doctor, ho was 
zu come his journey, was very 


called aloud from the top of the ſtairs, 
Let my coachman draw up; and 
ſtrutted off without any ceremony, tell-' 


ing his patient he would call again the 
next day. * 


At this very inſtant arrived dy 


with the other bail; and findin 

alone, he aſked the bailiff at the door, 
what was become of the doctor. Why 
© the doctor, anſwered he, is above 
© ſtairs, praying with ——* Howl 


get cries Murphy. How came you not 


© to carry him directly to Newgate, as 
8 44 promiſed me? Why, becauſe 
© he was wounded," cries the bailiff. 
© I thought it was. a charity to take 
care of him; and beſides, why ld 
one make more noiſe about the matter 
© than is neceſſary “ And Dr. Har- 
Crifou with him? faid Murphy. Yes, 
© he is, ſaid the bailiff; © he deſired 
© to ſpeak with the doctor very much, 


and they have been praying together 


© almoſt this hour.'—* All is up, and 
© undone,” cries Murphy. me 
come by, I have thought on ſome- 
thing which I muſt do immediately. 

Now as by means of the furgeon's 
leaving the door open, the doctor heard 
Murphy's voice naming Robinſon pee- 
viſhly, he drew ſoftly to the top of he 
ſtairs, where he heard the foregoin 

dialogue; and as ſoon as Murphy had 
uttered his laſt words, and was moving 
downwards, the doctor immediately 
ſallied from his poſt, running as {aſt as 


he could, and crying, Stop the villain 3 


« ſtop'the thief!" | 

The attorney wanted no better hint 
to accelerate his pace; and having the 
ſtart of the doctor, got down ſtairs, and 
out into the ſtreet : but the doctor was 
ſo cloſe at his heels, and being in foot 
the nimbler of the two, he ſoon over- 
took him, and laid hold of him, as he 
would have done on either Broughton 
or Slack in the ſame cauſe. , 
This action in the ſtreet, accompanied 
with the frequent cry of, Stopthief,” by 
the doctor, during the chace, preſently 
drew together a large mob, Who began, 
as is uſual, to enter immediately upon 


buſineſs, and to make ftrift enquiry into 


the matter, in order to proceed to juſtice 
in their ſummary way. ; 
Murphy, who knew well the temper 
of the mob, cried out, If you are & 
: 6 bailiff, 
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4 bailiff, ſhew me your writ.— Gen- 
* tlemen, he pretends to arreſt me here 
© without a writ.” 

Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and 
forwardeſt of r by a 
ſuperior ſtrength o of lungs, 
prefided in this afſembly, declared he 
would fuffer no. ſuch thing. D—n 
me, ſays, he, away to the pump 
© with the catchpole directly: ſhew me 
© your writ, or let the gentleman go; 
you ſhall not arreſt a man contrary to 
© law,” ; 
- He then laid his hands on the doctor, 
. who ſtill faſt griping the attorney, 
cried out, He is a villain! I am no 
© bailiff, but a - man z r. _ 
lawyer is guilty of forgery, a 
«* ruined a — 

How! cries the ſpokeſman; a 
«© lawyer > that alters the caſe—" 

© Yes, faith, cries another of the 
mob, it is La M I know 
him well”. ns 

And hath he ruined a family? 
Like enough, faith, if he is a lawyer 
Away with him to the juſtice imme · 
„ diately.” 

The bailif now came up, deſiring to 
know what was the matter; to whom 
Doctor Harriſon anſwered, that he had 
arreſted that villain for forgery. « How 
can you arreſt him, cries the bailiff, 
you are no officer, nor have any war- 
rant? Mr. Murphy is a gen eman, 
and he ſhall be uſed as ſuch.” 
ay, to be ſure,” cries the ſpokeſ- 

man, there ought to be a warrant ; 
that is the truth on't. 

There needs no warrant, cries the 
doctor, I accuſe him of felony ; and 
I know ſo much of the law of Eng- 
land, that any man may arreſt a felon 
«©. without any warrant whatever. This 
+ villain hath undone a poor family; 
+ and I will die on the {pot before I 
« part with him.” 

If the law be ſo, cries the orator, 
* that is another matter. And to be 
© ſure, to ruin à poor man is the 
« greateſt of ſins. - And being a lawyer 
too, makes it ſo much the worſe. He 
© thall go before the juſtice; d—n me 
© if. he ſhan't go before the juſtice. I 
« ſays the word, he ſhall.*.. 

« I ſay he is a gentleman, and ſhall 
© be uſed according to law, cries the 
bailif. * And though you are a cler- 
* gyman,* / ſaid he to Dr. Harriſon, 
you do not ſhew- yourſelf as one by 
©: your actions. 
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That's a bailiff,” cries one of the 
mob; one lawyer will always ſtand 
* by another; but I think the clergy- 
© man is a very good man, and acts 
becoming a clergyman to ſtand by the 
© poor,” : 
At which words the mob all gave a 
great ſhout, and ſeveral cried out: 
Bring him along; away with him to 
© the juſtice.” | 

And now a conſtable d, and 
with an authoritative voice, declared 
what he was, produced his ſtaff, and 
demanded the peace. 

The doctor then delivered his pri- 
ſoner over to the officer, and ch 
him vith felony; the conſtable re- 
ceived him; the attorney ſubmitted z 
the bailiff was huſhed ; and the waves 
of the mob immediately ſubſided. 

The doctor now balanced with him- 
ſelf how he ſhould proceed; at laſt he 
determined to leave Booth a little longer 
in captivity, and not quit fight of Mur- 
phy, before he had lodged him ſafe 
with a magiſtrate. They then all moved 
forwards to the juſtice ; the conſtable 
and his priſoner marching firſt, the 
doctor and the bailiff following next, 
and about five thoutand mob (for no leſs 
number were aſſembled in a very few 
minutes) following in the proceſſion. 

They found the magiſtrate jult ſitting 
down to his dinner; however, when he 
was acquainted with the doQor's | 
feſſion, he immediately admitted him, 
and heard his buſineſs. Which he no 
ſooner perfectly underſtood, with all 
it's circumſtances, than he reſolved, - 
though it was then very late, and he 
had been fatigued all the morning with 
publick buſineſs, to poſtpone all refreſh- 
ment till he had diſcharged his duty. 
He accordingly — the priſoner 
and his cauſe to the bailiff's houſe, 
whither himſelf with the doctor imme- 
diately repaired, and whither the attor- 
ney was followed by a much larger num- 
ber of attendants than he had ho- 
noured with before, | 


C HAP. VII. 


IN WHICH THE HISTORY DRAWS 
TOWARDS A CONCLUSION, 


OTHING could exceed the 
aſtoniſhment of Booth at the be- 
haviour of the doctor, at the time when 
he ſallied forth in purſuit of the attor- 


ney 5 


_: AME 
ney ; for which it was ſo impoſſible for 


him to account in any manner what - 
ever... He remained a long time in the 
utmoſt torture of mind; till at laſt the 
bailiff s wife came to him, and aſked him 
if the doctor was not a madman; and 
in truth he could hardly defend him 
from that imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the 
maid of the houſe brought him a meſ- 


from Robinſon, ing the favour 
ſeeing him above ſtairs. With this 
he immediately complied. 


When theſe two were alone er, 
and the key turned on them, (for the 
bailiff's wife was a moſt careful perſon, 
and never ommitted that ceremony in the 
abſence of her huſband, having always 
at her tongue's end that excellent 
verb of Safe bind, ſafe find”) Ro- 
binſon looking ſtedfaſtly upon Booth, 
ſaid, I believe, Sir, you ſcarce re- 
member me. 

Booth anſwered, that he thought be 
had ſeen his face ſomewhere before; 
8 not then recollect when or 


© Indeed, Sir, anſwered the man, it 
Was a place which no man can re- 
member with pleaſure. But do you 
not remember, a few weeks ago, that 
* you. had the misfortune to be in a 
certain priſon in this town, where you 
© loſt a-1rifling ſum at cards to a fellow 
«,prztoner,* 

This hint ſufficiently awakened 
Booth's memory, and he now recolle&- 
ed the features of his old friend Ro- 
binſon. He anſwered him a little ſur- 
lily, I know you now very well ; but 
I did not imagine you would ever have 
© reminded me of that tranſaction. 

„Alas, Sir! anſwered Robinſon, 
© whatever happened then was very tri- 
© fling compared to the injuries I have 
© done you; but if my life be ſpared 
6 's enough, I will now undo it all; 
© and as I have been one of your worſt 
enemies, I will now be one of your 
© beſt friends.” 2 

He was juſt entering upon his ſtory, 
when a noiſe was heard below, which 
might be almoſt compared to what hath 
been heard in Holland, when the dykes 
have given way, aud the ocean in an 
mundation breaks in upon the land. It 
feemed indeed as if the whole world 
was huriting into the houſe at once, 

Booth was a man of great firmneſs of 
mind, and he had necd of it all at this 


LI A. 
inſtant. As for poor Robinſoti, the uſtia? 


concomitants of guilt attended him, 
and he began to tremble in à violent 
The firſt! perſon who aſcended the 
ſtairs was the door. who no ſooner 
ſaw Booth, than he ran to him, and em- 
braced him, crying, My child, 1 wiſh 
+ you joy with all my heart. Your ſuf- 
© terings are all at an end; and Provi- 
«© dence hath done you the juſtice at laſt, 
© which it will one day or other render 
to all men, You will hear all pre- 
«-ſently ; but I can now only tell you, 
* that your ſiſter 2 
5, eſtate 1s your own.” * 

Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he 
ſcarce made any anſwer 3 and now ap- 
peared the juſtice and his clerk, andim- 
mediately afterwards the conſtable with 
his priſoner, the bailiff, and as many 
more as could poſſibly croud up ftairs. 
The doctor now addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſick man, and deſired him to 


che ſame information before the juſtice 


which he had made already; to which 
Robinſon readily conſented. 4 

While the clerk was taking down the 
information, che attorney expreſſed a 

impatient deſire to fend inſtantl 

for his clerk; and expreſſed ſo muct 
uneaſineſs at the confuſion in which he 
had left his papers at home, that a 
thought ſuggeſted itſelf to the doctor, 
that, if bin hav ſe was ſearched, ſome 
lights and evidence relating to this af- 
fair would certainly be found ; he there- 
fore deſired the juſtice to grant a ſcarch- 
warrant — to ſearch his 
houſe. ö a 
The juſtice anſwered that he had no 
ſuch power. That if there was any 
ſuſpicion of ſtolen goods, he could grant 
a warrant to ſearch for them. 

How, Sir l' ſaid the doctor, can 
© you grant a warrant to ſearch a man's 
© houſe for a ſilver tea-{poon, and not 
in a caſe like this, where 2 man is 
robbed of his whole:eſtate ?* + 

+ Hold, Sir! fays the ſick man, © I 
© believe I can anſwer that point; for I 
can ſwear he hath ſcveral title-deeds 
of the eſtate; now in his poſſeſſion, 
© which I am ſure were ſtolen. from the 
right owner. 


The juſtice ſtill hefitated, - He faid 


title · deeds ſavoured of the reality, and 
it was not felony to ſteal them. If, in- 
deed, they were taken away in a box, 
then it would be felony to ſteal the box. 
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fſaid the doctor. I 
incomprehenſible 
Tbis is impudent, as well 
ildiſhy trifling with the lives and 
ies. of men 
Sir,” faid Robinſon, I now 
I can do his buſineſs ; 
hach a filver cup in his poſ- 
which is the of this 


f 
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That will do, cries the juſtice 
1 © That will do; 
ze him on your 
I will inſtantly grant 
© my warrant to ſearch his houſe for 
cit. And I will go and fee it exe- 
cuted, cries the doctor. For it was a 
maxim of his that no man could de- 
ſcend below himſelf in doing any act 
which may contribute to protect an in- 
nocent- perſon, or to bring a rogue to 
the gallows. . 
c oath was inſtantly taken, the 
warrant ſigned, and the doctor attended 
the conſtable in the execution of it. 
he clerk then proceeded in taki 
the information of Robinſon, and 
juſt finiſhed it, when the doctor return - 
ed with the utmoſt joy in his counte- 
nance, and declared that he had ſuf - 
ficient evi of the fact in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. had indeed two or 
letters from Miſs Harris, in anfwer to 
the attorney's * demands of mo- 
ney for ſecreſy, that fully explained the 
whole villainy. : 
The juſtice. now aſked the priſoner 
What he had to ſay for himſelf, or whe- 
ther he choſe to ſay any thing in his own 
defence, RET 2s | 
Sir, ſaid the attorney, with great 
confidence, * I am not to defend myſelf 
here. It will be of no ſervice to me; 
+ for I know you neither can nor will 
« diſcharge me. But I am extremely 
© innocent of all this matter, as I doubt 
not but to make 1 to the ſatis- 
faction of a court of juſtice.” 
The legal previous ceremonies were 
then gone through of binding over the 
proſecutor, &c. and then the attorney 
was committed to Newgate; whither 
he was eſcorted amidſt the acclamations 
of the populace. 
When Murphy was departed, and a 
little calm reſtored in the houſe, the 
juſtice made his compliments of con- 
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gratulation to Booth; who, as well as he 
could in his preſent tumult of joy, re- 
turned his thanks to both the magiſtrate 
and the doctor. They were now all 
ing to depart, when Mr. Bon- 
dum ſtept up to Booth, and ſaid: Hold, 
« Sir, you have ws, wa one thing ; 
have not given bail yet.” * 
This occaſioned ſome diſtreſs at this 
time; for the attorney's friend was de- 
E but when the juſtice heard this, 
immediately offered himſelf as the 
other bondiman. And thus ended the 


It was now paſt fix o'clock, and none 
of the gentlemen had yet dined. They 
very readily therefore accepted the ma- 
giſtrate s invitation, and went all to- 
gether to his houſe. 

And now the very firſt thing that was 
done, even before they ſat down to din- 
ner, was to diſpatch a meſſenger to one 
of the beſt ſurgeon's in town, to take 
care of Robinſon; and another meſ- 
ſenger to Booth's lodgings, to prevent 
Amelia's concern at their ſtaying ſo 


long. | 

The latter, however, was to little 
R for Amelia's patience had 

n worn out before, and ſhe had 
taken a hackney-coach, and driven to 
the bailiff's, where ſhe arrived a little 
after the departure of her huſband, and 
was thence directed to the juſtice's. 

Though there was no kind of reaſon 
for Amelia's — at hearing that her 
huſband and or Harriſon were 
before the juſtice; and though ſhe in- 
deed imagined" that they were there in 
the light of complainants, not of of- 
fenders ; yet ſo tender were her fears 
for her huſband, and ſo much had her 
gentle ſpirits been lately agitated, that 
the had a thouſand apprehenſions of ſhe 
knew not what. When ſhe arrived 
therefore at the houſe, ſhe ran directly 
into the room, where all the company 
were at dinner, ' ſcarce knowing what 
ſhe did, or whither ſhe was going. 

She found her huſband in fuch a ſi- 
tuation, and diſcovered tuch chearful- 
neſs in his countenance, that fo violent 
a turn was given to her ſpirits, that ſhe 
was juſt able, with the aſſiſtance of a 

aſs of water, to ſupport herſelf. She 
don, however, recovered her calmneſs, 
and in a little time began to eat what 
might indeed be almoſt called her 
bieakfaſt. * | SHS 

The juſtice now wiſhed her joy of 


w 


what had happened that duy for which 
_ the kindly thanked him, - ndi 
he meant the liberty of her huſband, 
His worſhip might perhaps have ex- 


ge 1 himſelf more largely, had not 
doctor given him u timely wink z 


x. this wiſe and good man was fear- 
ful of making ſuch a diſcovery all at 
once to Amelia, leſt it ſhould over- 
power her; and Juckily the juſtice's 
wife was not well enough acquainted 
with the matter to ſhy any thing more 
on it than barely to aſſure the lady that 
ſhe joined in her huſband's congratu- 
Amelia was then in a clean white 
gown which ſhe had that day redeem · 
ed, and was, indeed, d all over 
with great neatneſs and exactneſs ; with 
the glow therefore which aroſe in her 
features from finding her huſband re- 
leaſed from his captivity, ſhe made ſo 
charming a figure, that ſhe attracted 
the eyes of the 

wife ; and they both agreed, when 
alone, that they bad never ſeen 

ing a creature; nay, Booth him- 
elf afterwards told her, that he ſcarce 
ever remembered her to look fo ex- 


| 


the care of her children to the woman 
where lodged, nor did the com- 
28 table till che clock ſtruck 


CHAP. vn. 


THUS THIS HISTORY DRAWS 
NEARER TO A CONCLUSION. 


and of his 
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wy HE ſurgeon of the regiment to 
1 Which the captain my huſband 
© lately belonged, and who came this 
evening to ſee the captain, hath almoſt 
8 1 7 — wr by a 
© {tran 0 r . 
— — by a 

* peace for forgery; For 

© fend me the truth. If my huſband 
can be of any ſervice, as he is, 


© he will be (carried in a chair to ſerve 


© a brother officer, for whom he hath a 
* regard, which I' need not mention; 


Or if the ſum of — pounds will 


be of any ſervice to you, I will wait up- 
© on you with it the moment I can get 
* my cloaths. on, the morning you re- 
© ceive _ — is too late Dee 
© to-night. captain « his 
c — ſervice and — 50 be- 
* lieve me, dear Madam, your ever 
© affectionate friend, and humble ſer- 
© yant, ; 

C | F. ATKINSON:? 
Booth, they were both-«qually forpir 

, were urpriz- 
ed, ſhe — — 4 for — 0 
and he at ſeeing ſuch a letter from Mrs. 
Atkinſon; for he was a ſtranger yet to 
the reconciliation that had 3 1 
-  Booth's doubts were firſt ſatisfied by 
Amelia, from which he received great 
pleaſure ; for he really had a very great 
affection and fondneſs for Mr. Atkin- 
ſon, who, indeed, ſo well deſerved it. 


* But conſider, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 
* how ill theſe le can ſpare it.” 


They can ſpare it for a little while,” 


ſaid Booth; and we ſhall ſoon pay it 
« them again,” \ 

When, my dear?” faid Amelia. Do, 
© my dear Will, conſider our wretched 
« circumſtances. I beg you let us 
into the country immediately, and live 
u bread and water, till fortune 
6 r | 

* Tam e thet day is not far 
off, ſaid Booth. However, give me 
* leave to ſend an anſwer to Mrs, At- 
* kinſon, that we ſhall be glad of her 
company immediately to vos 
TOY E ; 4 id 6 ou 
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ven's ſake, 
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Do ſo, faid the; I am attentive.” 
* I dreamed,” faid he, this night, 

* that we were in the moſt miſerable 
* ſituation imaginable. Indeed, in the 
* ſituation we were 
t I 
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had ac · 
m he had 
I dreamed, doctar, ſaid 
was reſtored to ber eſtate | 
Very well, faid the dafter; © and | 
* if Tam to be the Oniropolis, I be. | 
© lieye the dream will come to paſs, 
To ſay the truth, I have rather a bet» wy 
© ter opinion of dreams than Horace ; 
© had. Old Homer ſays, they came | 
27 rn four e 
ve it in a | 
c bts, that p met: other | 
12 ry (for ſo I was 
* wo light :—for the ſame Homer(ays, as 


| 12 the beſt hiſtorians aſſure us, thet let - 

Lee entrees ee 
7 0 od Te Gr 4 

Kinogfowangedien, youddi i: xa 2 Y 1. — 


I have no Gredck ears, Sir, faid 
Mrs. Atkinſon, I believe I could un- 
<« derſtand it in the Delphin Homer.“ 

© I with,” cries he, my dear child,” 
(to Amelia) © you would read a little 
© in the n Ariſtotle, or elſe in 
« ſome chri divine, to learn a doc- 
« trine which you will one day have a 
< uſe for. I mean, to bear the hardeſt 
2 human conflicts, and 
Wick an even temper, and without 
6 guſt of proſperity.” 52 


a | r love, I wiſh you joy : 
Indeed, cries Amelia, © I ſhould « ought in gratitude to with it ; 
* almoſt think my huſband and you, ( fer you are the cauſe of mine. I is 
doctor, had ſome very good news to © ypon yours, and my children's ac- 
* tell me, by your uſing, both of you, «© count, that I principally rejoice.” 
_ © the lame introduction. As far 2s I r ir, 
ä —— yn mn and jumped about the roam far joys 
b hes . | 
* Tcould: for e you, it is not Turne, quod eptanti div i promittere news = 
in che power of fortune to try me wich Kader, veduanda be 
e 1 A Ma VE” . 
Amelia now threw herſelf into a 


Joy, as I conceived from lcemg my f no ; 
chair, complained ſhe was a little , 
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C d in priſon and at liberty. 
© Well, you are a good girl, cries and be a glaſs of water, 

the doctor. © and after I have put on doctor adviſed her to be blooded ; but 

dea peter I wilt try you.” de refultd, faying, ſhe tequired a (ent 


®-IE Jupiter doth not Feng brorute hys ve geance, he will however execute it 

2 laſt; and their tranſgreſſions al Fel veanily on ther own heads, and on their wives 

F Whatnone of al che ede could grant thy vt 
That, Turnus, this auſpitious ta y beſtows. A £513; . 
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ſhe immediately caught in ber arms, 
and having — erie over them 
for ſeveral minutes, declared ſhe was 
eaſy. Aſter which, ſhe ſoon regained 
her uſual er and complexion. 
That day they dined tagether, and 
in the afternoon they all, except the 
doctor, viſited Captain Atkinſon; he 
repaired to the bailiff's houſe to viſit 
the. fick man, whom he found very 
chearful, the ſurgeon having aſſured 
him, that he was in no manner of dan- 


er. 
- The doctor had a long ſpiritual diſ- 
courſe with Robinſon, = aſſured him 
that he ſincerely repented of his paſt 
life; that he was reſolved to lead his 
future days in a different manner, and 


to make what amends he could for his 


fins to the ſociety, by bringing one of 
the greateſt rogues in it to juſtice, There 
was a circumſtance which much pleaſed 
the doctor, and made him conclude 
that, however Robinſon had been cor- 
rupted by his old maſter, he had natu- 
rally a good diſpoſition, This was, 
that Robinſon declared he was chiefly 
induced to the diſcovery by what had 
happened at the pawnbroker's, and 
by the miſeries which he there perceived 
he had been inſtrumental in bringing 
on Booth and his family. 

The next day Booth and his wife, 
at the doctor's inſtance, dined with 
Colone] James and his lady, where they 
were received with great civility, and 
all matters were accommodated, with- 
out Booth ever knowing a ſyllable of 
the challenge even to this day. 

The doftor inſiſted very ſtrongly on 
having Mils Harris taken into cuſtody; 
and ſaid, if ſhe was his ſiſter, he would 
deliver her to juſtice, He added be- 
ſides, that it was impoſſible to ſcreen 
her, and carry on the proſecution, or, 
indeed, recover the eftate. Amelia at 
laſt begged the delay of one day only, 


in which time ſhe wrote a letter to her- 


ſiſter, informing her of the diſcovery, 
and the danger in which ſhe ſtood, and 
begged her earneſtly to make her eſcape, 
with many aſſurances that ſhe would 
never luffer her to know any diſtreſs. 
This letter ſhe: ſent away expreſs, and 
It had the deſired effect: tor Miſs Harris 
having received ſufficient information 
from the attorney to the ſame purpoſe, 


s AMELIA 


of another kin. She then deſired her 
children to be brought to her, whom 


immediately. ſet out for Pool, and from 
thence to Francs, carrying with her 
all her money, moſt-of her cloaths, and 
ſome few.'jewels. She had, indeed, 
packed up plate and jewels to the value 
of two thouſand pounds and upwards. 


But Booth, to whom Amelia commu - 


nicated the. letter, e her, by 
ordering the man that went with the 
expreſs (who had been a ſerjeant of the 
foot - guards recommended to him by 
Atkinſon) to ſuffer the lady to go 
whither ſhe pleaſed, but not to take 
any thing with her except her cloaths, 
which be was carefully to ſearch. 
Theſe orders were obeyed punctually, 
and with theſe ſhe was obliged to 
comply: 
Two days after the bird was flown, 
a warrant trom the lord chief juſtice ar- 
rived to take her up, the 5 wh of 
which returned with the news of her 
flight, highly to the ſatis faction of A- 
melia, and conſequently of Booth; and, 
indeed, not greatly to the grief of the 
or. | 
About a week afterwards, Booth and 
Amelia, with their children, and Cap- 
tain Atkinſon and his lady, all ſet for- 
wards together for Amelia's houſe, 
where they arrived amidſt the acclama- 
tions of all the neighbours, and every 
public demonſtration of joy. 
They found the houſe ready preparec 
to receive them by Atkinlon's friend, 
the old ſerjeant, and a good dinner pre- 
pared for them by Amelia's old nurſe, 
who was addrefſed with the utmoſt duty 
by her ſon and daughter, moiſt affectio- 
nately careſſed by Booth and his wife, 
and by Amelia's abſolute command, 
ſeated next to herſelf at the table. At 
which, perhaps, were aſſembled ſome 
of the beſt and happieſt people then in 
the world, 


CHAP. IX. 


IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS CON- 
CLUDED, 


AVING brought our hiftory to 


a concluſion, as to thoſe points in 
which we preſume our reader was chiefly 
intereſted, in the foregoing chapterz we 
ſhall in this, by way of epilogue, en- 


deavour to ſatisfy his curioſity, as to 


what hath, Gnce happened to the prin- 
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cipal perfonages of whom/- we Hüve 
treated in the forego pages. 


Colonel James and his. lady, aſter how 


living in à polite manner for 
years together, atlaſt agreed t live in 
as polite a manner aſunder. The colo- 
nel hath kept Miſe Matthews ever ſince, 
and is at length grown to doat on her 
(thovgh now very difagreeable in her 
perſon, and immenſe y tat) to ſuch a 
degree, that he ſubinĩts to be treated by 
her in the moſt tyranmcal manner, 
He allows his lady eight hundred 
pounds a year, with which the divides 
her time between Tunbridge, Bath, 
and 'London, and paſſes about nine 
hours in the twenty four at cards, Her 
Income is lately increaſed by three thou- 
fand pounds left her by her brother, Co- 
lonel Bath, Who was killed in a duel 
about ſix years ago, by a gentleman 
who told the colonel he differed from 
him in opinion, * 

The noble peer and Mrs. Elliſon 


have been both dead ſeveral years, and 


both of the conſequences of their fa- 
vourite vices; Mrs. Elliſon having 
Fallen a martyr to her liquor, and the 
other to his amours; by which he was 
at Jaſt become ſo rotten, that he ſtunk 
above ground. | 

The attorney, Murphy, was hrought 
to his trial at the Old Bailey where, 
after much quibbling about the mean- 
ing of a very plain act of parliament, he 
was at length convicted of forgery, and 
was ſoon afterwards hanged at Ty- 
burn. A 

The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to 
reform his life, and received a ſmall 
penſion from Booth; after which he 
returned to vicious courſes, took a purſe 
on the highway, was detected and 
taken, and followed the laſt ſteps of his 
old maſter, So apt are men, "whoſe 
manners have been once thoroughly 
corrupted, to return, from any dawn 
of an amendment, into the dark paths 
of vice, 

As to Miſe Harris, ſhe lived three 
years with a broken heart at Boulogne, 
where ſhe received annually fifty pounds 
from- her ſiſter, who was hardly pre- 
vailed on by Dr. Harriſon not to ſend 
her a hundred, and then died in a moſt 
miſerable manner. 

Mr. Atkinſon, upon the whole, hath 
led a very happy life with his wife, 
though he hath been ſometimes obliged 


— 


whom they are equally fond. 
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knowledge, 
vever, is chearfully ſubmitted to, and 
ſhe makes him proper returns of fund 
neſs; They have two fine begs, of 
e 1s 
lately advanced to the rank of captain, 


and laſt ſummer both he his wife 
paid a viſit of three s to Booth 
and his wife. , 

Dr: Harriſon is n old in years, 


and in honour; beloved and reſpected 
by all his pariſhioners, and by all his 
neighbours. divides his time be- 


tween his pariſh, his old town, and 


Booth's; at which laſt place he had, 
two years ago, gentle fit of the godt, 
being the firſt attack of that diſtemper. 
During this fit, Amelia was his nurſe, 
and her two eldeft daughters ſat up al- 
ternately with him for a whole week. 
The eldeſt of thoſe girls, whoſe name 
is Amelia, is his favomitez ſhe is the 
picture of her mother, and it is thought 
the doctor hath diſtinguiſhed her in his 
willz for he hath declared that he will 
leave his whole fortune, except ſome 


| few charities, among Amelia's children. 


As to Booth and Amelia, fortune 
ſeems-to have made them large amends 
for the tricks ſhe played them in their 
youth. _ have, ever ſince the a- 
bove period of this hiſtory, enjoyed an 
uninterrupted courſe of health and hap- 
pinefs. In about ſix weeksafter Booth's 
firſt coming into the country, he went 
to London, and paid all his debts of 
honour; after which, and a ſtay of 
two days only, he returned into the 
country, and hath never ſince been 
thirty miles from home. He hath two 
boys, and four girls; the eldeſt of the 
boys, he who hath made his appearance 
in this hiſtory, is juſt eome from the uni- 
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verſity, and is one of the fineſt gentle- 


men and belt ſcholars of his age. The 
ſecond is juſt going from ſchool, and 
is intended for the church, that being 
his own choice, His eldeſt daughter 


mention her age. A marriage was pro- 
oſed to her the other day with a young 
Fellow of a good eſtate, but the never 
would ſee him more than once: For 
Doctor Harriſon," ſays ſhe, told me 
© he was illiterate, and I am ſure he is 
© j}I-natured.” The ſecond girl is three 
years younger than her ſiſter; and the 
others are yet children, Soi 
Amelia 


is a woman grown, but we muſt not 
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